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Recommendation of the Sudan 


eo Republic of the Sudan, which 
achieved its independence on Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, was unanimously rec- 
ommended for Membership in_ the 
United Nations by the Security Coun- 
cil on February 6. The Council had 
previously refer the 
Sudan’s application to the Council’s 
Committee on the Admission of New 
Members for preliminary considera- 
tion but to deal with it directly and to 
take a decision on it immediately 


decided not to 


The recommendation for admission 
was sponsored by France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States and 
was warmly supported by all repre- 
sentatives. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R. announced that the Soviet 
Union “fully supports and associates 
itself” with the resolution 

A letter from the representative of 
Egypt, not a Council member but, 
with the United Kingdom, one of the 
two states of the previous condomin 
ium administering the Sudan, also 
wholeheartedly supported the applica 
tion 

Several expressed 
confidence that the General Assembly 
would admit the Sudan as the seventy 
seventh Member of the United Na 
tions at the eleventh session, and the 
representative of Iran voiced a hope 
that the Assembly would do this at 
the beginning of the session so that 
the representatives of the Sudan might 
take their places and participate in 
the Assembly’s work immediately. 


representatives 


Wr. Hammarskjold’s Journey 
S' CRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammar- 
‘J skjold was scheduled to return to 
Headquarters on February 24 after a 
six-week tour of the Near and Far 
East, a journey undertaken primarily 
to attend the meeting of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
opening at Bangalore, India, on Feb- 
ruary 2, but which also gave Mr 
Hammarskjold an opportunity to pay 
brief calls at sixteen Member coun- 
tries. 

Opening the Ecare meeting before 
a colorful background of the flags of 
the United Nations and the twenty- 
four members of the Commission, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said that the growth of 
ECAFE could be considered as symbolic 
of the self-realization and awakening 


in Asia itself. For the United Nations, 





he said, it was essential to have ade- 
quate representation of Asia, in order 
to give a fuller sense of reality to our 
deliberations and actions. 

Global and regional activities sup- 
plemented and supported each other 
within the United Nations, he went 
on. The work of the regional commis 
sions was part of a global attack on 
problems of worldwide significance 
and in often spearheading this attack 
the regional commissions had im- 
measurably strengthened ive efforts of 
the United Nations as a whole, (See 
page 18) 

About 200 delegates and observers 
from thirty-two countries attending 
the session heard a welcoming address 
by India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Other speakers were His High- 
ness, the Raj Pramukh, Governor of 
Mysore State; Abbas Khaleeli, Paki- 
stan, an outgoing Vice Chairman and 
Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, Executive Sec- 
retary of ECAFE (See page 24). 





Bokhari, 
for the Department of Public Infor- 
Ham- 


Ahmed § Under-Secretary 
mation, is accompanying Mr 
marskjold on his trip 


From Bangalore, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold went on to Burma, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Australia and New Zealand, 
thence to Headquarters, completing a 
journey which had taken him to 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria, Iran, Iraq and Paki- 
stan as well. 

“From the point of 
international interest, I have benefited 
from the personal talks I have had 
with the leaders of the countries most 
directly concerned with the Palestin- 
ian problems,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
said of his Near Eastera visits. “These 
talks were full and frank and mani- 
fested the constructive and responsible 
attitude of the leaders. They covered 
the current problems with a sense of 
the international perspective against 


view of my 








which these should be seen in order 
that their full significance should be 
realized. 


“As a result of this exchange of 
views I have, I believe, acquired a 
deeper understanding of the many 
and great difficulties with which the 
situation is fraught. These were not 
minimized, However, after my discus- 
sions I feel I can say that all con- 
cerned recognized the importance of 
a settlement being reached and have 
reaffirmed not only their faith in the 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations, but also their determination, 
in accordance with their obligations 
under the Charter and under the Gen 
eral Armistice Agreement, to abstain 
from any acts of hostility or aggres 
sion and above all to settle conflicts, 


when they may arise, by peaceful 
means. 
“I am sure that this will prove 


heartening to all those who realize the 
importance of tranquility in this re- 
gion. For my part, I am convinced 
that this attitude is essential for an 
immediate lessening of tension and the 
creation of that calm in which alone 
will it be possible to make a construc 
tive approach toward the solution of 
outstanding problems.” 


tir Travel 
1)! RING last year’s peak travel sea 
son from May to September diffi 

culties arose which resulted in aircraft 
and passenger delays. Ways of avoid 
ing a similar situation this year were 
under consideration at a special meet- 
ing held by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in Paris on 
February 20 

The routes most 
year’s congestion were those from 
Gander direct to European points 
where the traffic volume is heaviest 
During July, the Gander control area 
at times was handling on an average 
some thirty aircraft per hour and at 
moments of peak traffic considerably 
in excess of that number. Suggested 
solutions are improvements in aircraft 
position reporting practices and pro- 
cedures permitting more use of lateral 
separation of aircraft. 


affected by last 


Atomic Energy 
wo more volumes of the English- 
language edition of the “Proceed- 
ings of the International Conference 


on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy” are now available. They are 
Volume 2, “Physics, Research Reac- 
tors,” 471 pages; and Volume 14, 
“General Aspects of the use of Radio- 
active Isotopes; Dosimetry,” 305 
pages. The total sixteen volumes 
of the Proceedings being issued 
contain all the papers and verbatim 
records of the International Con- 
ference held in Geneva last Au- 
gust. So far, in addition to the 
volumes now being issued, Volume 3, 
“Power Reactors,” has been published. 
It is expected that the Proceedings in 
English, French, Russian and Spanish 
will be published this year. (See 
page 56) 


New President 


jo A. Mora, Uruguayan Ambas- 
oJ sador to the United States, has 
been elected President of the Organi- 
zation of American States. A lawyer 
and diplomat, Dr. Mora was born 


and educated in Montevideo. In 1925 
he received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws and Social Science at the Law 
School of the University of Monte- 
video, and entered the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs as Second Secretary 
of Legation. He began his long and 
valuable experience at international 
conferences as Secretary-General of 
Uruguay's delegation to the Buenos 
Aires Commercial Conference in 
1935, and to the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
also at Buenos Aires, in 1936, 

Dr. Mora was his government's 
delegate to the International Sanitary 
Conference of the United Nations and 
to the second half of the First General 
Assembly. Appointed Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Uruguay to the United States in 1951, 
Dr. Mora was Uruguay's Delegate to 
the Fourth Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics in Washington in 
1951, Chairman of the Uruguayan 
Delegation to the Tenth Inter-Ameri- 


can Conferences at Caracas in 1954 
and Chairman of the oas Council, 
from November 1954 to November 
1955. 

As Chairman of the Council, Dr 
Mora won the praise of his colleagues 
for his outstanding work in behalf 
of hemispheric harmony and his skill 
in conducting the Council’s activities. 
He was particularly commended for 
his part in bringing the dispute be- 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua to a 
succeedful ending 


Status of Women 


A‘ CEss to education, advisory serv- 
ices and the occupational outlook 
for women are among the items to be 
discussed by the Commission on the 
Status of Women which opens its tenth 
session in Geneva on March 12. Under 
the item on access to education the 
Commission will have the report of 
Miss Minerva Bernardino, who at- 
tended the recent session of the Sub- 
commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties (see page 36) together with that 
section of the Subcommission’s Special 
Rapporteur’s report dealing with dis- 
crimination in education on the ground 
of sex. 

Other items for discussion include 
political rights of women, on which 
the Commission will study the annual 
report of the Secretary-General on the 


gradual development of these rights; 
nationality of married women; status 
of women in private law; the report 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women; both confidential and non- 


confidential communications dealing 
with the status of women; and equal 
pay for equal work. 

The important role played by non- 
governmental organizations in obtain- 
ing equal pay for women doing the 
same work as men is described in a 
new report prepared by the Secretariat 
for the Commission. 

The report summarizes information 
received from twelve major women’s 
organizations and trade unions, in- 
cluding their affiliates. It gives an ac- 
count of methods found useful in 
equal pay campaigns and also presents 
information on the current situation in 
thirty-eight countries with regard to 
the implementation of the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. 

According to statements made by 
non-governmental organizations, the 
differentials between men’s and 
women's wages have recently de- 
creased in some countries but are still 
found to be substantial in many sectors 
of the economy. In countries where 
the government, as an employer, has 
put the practice of equal pay into 
effect in its civil service, this has 
helped advance the rights of women 
in private employment 


Human Rights Commission 


A REVIEW of its program and estab- 

lishment of priorities is on the 
agenda of the Human Rights Com- 
mission which opens its twelfth ses- 
sion, at Headquarters, on March 5. 
Other items on the agenda include 
studies of specific rights or groups of 
rights, advisory services in the field 
of human rights and the report of the 
Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities. The session is scheduled to 
adjourn on March 30. 


Tourism 


URTHER action to simplify customs 
formalities for transport equip- 
ment has been outlined by the Group 
of Customs Experts of the Inland 
Transport Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. Under con- 
sideration are three draft conventions 
on the temporary admission of trans- 
port equipment free of import duties 
and import taxes dealing with: air- 
craft and pleasure boats; commercial 
road vehicles; and containers used in 
international transport operations. 
The Group has also recommended 
that governments, to encourage the 
development of international touring, 
accept from March 24, 1956, the be- 
ginning of the Easter holidays, a new 
temporary importation document in a 
standard form proposed by the World 
Touring and Automobile Organization. 
This is a triptych for a single journey, 
valid in any country whose govern- 
ment accepts it 


The document would be obtainable 
easily at numerous issuing offices, even 
outside the usual working hours and 
days; it would be issued to all ap- 
plicants, whether members of a guar- 
antor association or not; it would be 
cheap and would shorten frontier 
formalities. Its validity, for the time 
being, would be for three months from 
the date of issue, and several might be 
obtained at the same time for a single 
vehicle. 

Another recommendation is that on 
March 24 governments cease the de- 
mand for a complete and detailed in- 
ventory of the contents of tourist car- 

















avans. The customs authorities of 
countries accepting this resolution 
would thereby be satisfied with a 


declaration of costly articles, fittings 
and supplementary equipment (re- 
frigerators, non-portable wireless sets, 
furniture and carpets) under the 
heading “miscellaneous” in the cus- 
toms document. 


Ferced Labor 


‘io International Labor Organiza- 
tion has set up an independent ad 
hoc Committee to investigate the use 
and extent of forced labor throughout 
the world. The Committee will ex- 
amine material received by the ILo, 
whether directly or through the United 
Nations since June 1953, when the 
United Nations-1Lo ad hoc Committee 
on Forced Labor completed its find- 
ings. Its report said forced labor did 
exist in some parts of the world. 

Paul Rugger, Switzerland, former 
President of the International Red 
Cross Committee, will head the investi- 
gation, assisted by Cesar Charlone, 
former Foreign Affairs Minister in 
Uruguay, and T. P. B. Goonetilleke, 
former District Judge of Ceylon. The 
Committee, whose establishment was 
authorized by the ro Governing Body 
last June, will hold its first session in 
Geneva from March 12 to 17. The 
task of the Committee is to analyze 
complaints received by the ILo about 
the existence of forced labor anywhere 
in the world and pass on its findings 
to Director-General David A. Morse, 
who will transmit them to the ILo 
Governing Body and to government- 
worker-employer delegates attending 
the 1956 and 1957 sessions of the ILo 
Conference. 

Forced labor is one of the items to 
come before the 1Lo Conference next 
June when the discussion will be a pre- 
liminary one, the final decision being 
left to the 1957 session, in keeping 
with 1Lo’s double-discussion procedure. 
This year’s session will have before it 
texts of replies received by the ILo to 
a questionnaire on forced labor cir- 
culated to all member governments. 


Bank 

G. Beevor, United Kingdom, will 
.- assist the management of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in preparatory work 
on the organization of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, the pro- 
posed new affiliate of the Bank, and 
will assume a high management posi- 
tion in the new Corporation when it 
begins operation 

Mr. tbeevor has been Managing Di- 
rector of the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Finance Company, Ltd. for the 
past two years. Earlier, he was asso- 
ciated for many years with Messrs. 
Slaughter and May, solicitors. He has 
wide experience of banking, commerce 





and the iaw. The International Finance 
Corporation is being set up to encour- 
age the growth of productive private 
enterprise in its member countries, 
particularly in the less developed areas 
of the world. 


Interim Committee 


4 pe Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, meeting on January 
30 for the first time since January 28, 
1955, reelected Oscar Thorsing, of 
Sweden, as its Chairman. Dr. Tiburcia 
Carias, Jr., of Honduras, was reelected 
Vice-Chairman, and Mahmoud Shaf- 
quat, of Pakistan, was elected Rap- 
porteur. 

The election of officers was the only 
order of business for the meeting and 
the Interim Committee adjourned at 
3:30 p.m. This was the forty-ninth 
meeting of the Interim Committee, 
which was originally established by a 
General Assembly resolution of 
November 13, 1947, for a one-year 
period. It was reestablished by the As- 
sembly on December 3, 1948, also for 
one year, and on November 21, 1949, 
for an indefinite period, Under the 
1949 resolution, the Interim Commit- 
tee is to meet within six weeks from 
the date of the conclusion or adjourn- 
ment of any regular session of the 
General Assembly. It did not meet 
during 1953 or 1954 because the As- 
sembly remained in session, The In- 
terim Committee, established as a 
subsidiary body of the General Assem- 
bly, is a committee of the whole 
Each Member state is entitled to a 
seat on the Committee. The U.S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Poland 
have so far not participated in the 
Committee’s work. 


Peace Observation 
Commis- 


2 Peace Observation 

sion met on January 31 for the 
first time since January 27, 1955, and 
reelected Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, 
Uruguay, as its Chairman. Sir Les 
lie Munro, New Zealand, was re- 
elected Vice-Chairman and Abdul 
Karim Al-Gailani, Iraq, was elected 
Rapporteur. The Peace Observation 
Commission, established under the 
General Assembly’s “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution of November 3, 
1950, has the task of observing and 
reporting on the situation in any area 
where there exists international tension 
the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Musical Youth 


Pp ANS for the next annual Congress 
of the International Federation of 
Musical Youth, to be held in Madrid 
and Barcelona from April 2 through 
7, have been drawn up by the Fed- 
eration’s executive board which met 





this month at UNESCO House, Paris. 

The President of the Federation, 
Gilles Lefebvre, Canada, and its Sec- 
retary-General, Marcel Cuvelier, have 
announced that the Congress will offer 
a concert by an international orchestra 
composed of young musicians chosen 
in the eighteen countries belonging to 
the Federation. 

The International Federation of Mu- 
sical Youth is one of the eight inter- 
national organizations comprising the 
International Music Council, which 
was set up under the auspices of 
UNESCO from which it receives a grant 
each year. 

Labor 
AS a sign of emerging national de- 
velopment, almost fifty per cent 
of the requests from Asia last year for 
assistance from the International Labor 
Organization were for manpower sur- 
veys and vocational training. This in- 
formation is contained in an ILO re 
port which, summarizing the Agency's 
1955 activities and previewing some of 
its projects for 1956, was prepared for 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East's twelfth session 
which opened in Bangalore, India, on 
February 2. 

Increased ILo technical help found 
fifty-one experts working throughout 
the region at the end of November 
1955—-double the number on assign- 
ment at the end of 1954. During the 
year their ranks rose to more than 
seventy, compared with a high of fifty- 
five in 1954, Stress on job training in 
the area was followed by the introduc- 
tion of ILo’s worker-trainee program 
through which factory foremen are 
sent to work in plants abroad where 
they learn improved methods for ap- 
plication to their home industries 


Rainmaking 


A” view of the existing knowledge 
on artificial rainmaking possibili- 
ties, experiments and techniques is 
contained in a new report by a group 
of four experts, published in Geneva 
in January by the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization. The report, in gen 
eral, takes the view that small-scale 
experiments in seeding clouds have led 
to precipitation, but at least several 
years of thorough investigation and 
carefully planned and analyzed seeding 
experiments would be required for a 
reliable assessment of the economic 
potential 

This document advances the con- 
clusions reached by a working group 
of the Commission for Aerology: I 
Dufour, Belgium; Ferguson Hall, 
United States; F. H. Ludlam, United 
Kingdom, chairman; and E. J. Smith. 
Australia. The report has not yet re- 
ceived the Organization's official en 
dorsement, ‘but is being published 
without delay because of the topical 








interest in the subject. Early in 1954, 
a preliminary report on rainmaking in 
arid and semi-arid regions was released 
by wMo, (see UNITED NATIONS RE- 
view Vol. 1, No. 1) following which 
the working group was established to 
make a complete review 


Headquarters Alterations 


7. began on February |! 
the task of adding sixteen new 
flag poles to the row of sixty already 
standing on the west side of the Gen- 
eral Assembly building facing United 
Nations Plaza. The flags of the new 
Members are on order. Also under 
way is installation of necessary desks 
and chairs together with electronic 
equipment for simultaneous interpreta- 
tion in the General Assembly Hall 
and main conference rooms to accom- 
modate a total of seventy-six delega 
tions, New Members admitted on De- 
cember 14 are Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Laos 
Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Romania, 
Spain 


Health 


rye Executive Board of the World 
| oe Organization has recom 
mended a budget of $11 million for 
the Organization in 1957. This figure, 
if approved by the next World Health 
Assembly, would represent an $800, 
000 increase over the current WHO 
hudeet. In another decision, the Ex 
ecutive Board expressed its pleasure 
at the U.S.S.R.’s readiness to partici 
pate actively again in the work of the 
Oreanization and referred to the 
World Health Assembly the question 
of settline arrears of contributions by 
the USSR. It 
establishment of a committee by the 
issembly, scheduled to meet in May 
in Geneva, to propose a solution of 


recommended the 


the financial aspects involved 

The Executive Board unanimously 
endorsed a comprehensive program of 
research and study for protection 
against the effects of atomic radiation. 
Included will be studies under WHO 
auspices on the effect of radiation on 
human heredity, on the protection of 
health against radiation, the standardi- 
zation of radiation units and radiation 
doses to encourage the adoption of 
uniform codes of practice, and the 
improvement of pharmaceutical stand- 
ards for modes of preparation and 
specific activities of radioisotopes for 
medical use 

Wo work in the atomic field will 
also include training health personnel, 
providing fellowships and training 
facilities for a study of the problem 
of radioactive waste disposal, and col- 
lecting and distributing information 
on the medical problems of atomic 
energy and on the medical uses of 
radioisotopes 


4 


Olaf Mathiesen, Denmark, a mem- 
her of the United Nations Secretariat 
has designed the stamp which will be 
issued on April 6, in honor of the 
World Health Organization, by the 
United Nations Postal Administration. 
The stamp will be printed by Thomas 
de la Rue & Co., of London, the 3¢ 
denomination in blue green and the 


S8¢ in ochre 


Palestine Relugees 
4 bs experimental teacher training 

centres have been opened in Jor- 
dan by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East as a preliminary step 
in a program to improve teaching 
standards in Agency schools for 
Palestine refugee children. Six special- 
ists in different fields of education, 
sent by UNESCO will work in coopera- 
tion with fifteen Arab instructors and 
forty Palestine refugee men and wom- 
en teacher trainees, to set up training 
curricula and recommend new teach- 
ing methods adaptable to UNRWaA’S 
educational program. 

Primary aim of the experiment is 
to develop a trained teaching staff and 


a program for the two teacher train- 
one for women and an- 

which UNRWAa is plan- 
ning to set up in Jordan, Construction 
of the training college for men will be 
completed next year. In addition to 
instruction in such subjects as Arabic, 


ing colleges 
other for men 


arithmetic, science, social studies, 
English and physical training, experi- 
ments in the use of visual aids as a 
help in instruction will be introduced. 

A beginning will also be made in 
evaluating the results of new teaching 
techniques in UNRWA schools, through 
regular pedagogic tests to determine 
the most efficient system of teaching 
a new generation of Palestine Arab 
refugee children 


Korea 
age fICAL training for several thou- 
sand additional skilled technicians 
and craftsmen needed for Korea's ex- 
panding industries will be made pos- 
sible by a series of recent agreements 
between the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency and the Re- 
public of Korea. UNkRa will provide 
equipment and materials to modernize 
and expand vocational training facili- 
ties at Hyonggi Vocational High 
School in Seoul and at technical high 
schools in Kwangju, Mokpo and Yosu 
and will also supply technical assist- 
ance. ... 

The Philco Corporation of the 
United States has signed a contract 
with UNKRA to supply four technical 
specialists to assist vocational training 
schools in the Repubic of Korea. 
UNKRa will finance one year of work 
by two specialists in mechanical engi- 
neering and two in electrical engineer- 
ES 

Payment of UNKRA grants totaling 
$11,300 has been made to benefit five 
orphanages and a hospital as part of 
its 1955 series of contributions to in- 
ternational voluntary agencies operat- 
ing health and welfare projects in 
Korea. The grants, for improvement 
of facilities in children’s homes, went 
to the Oriental Missionary Society, the 
Mennonite Central Committee and 
the Benedictine Fathers. 

A 300,000 pound shipment of 
rayon yarn, imported for the Korean 
textile industry by UNKRA, has arrived 
in Pusan. Made in Italy, the yarn was 
consigned to the Government of the 
Republic of Korea for sale to Korean 
textile manufacturers. 

Tariffs 

PROPOSAL for tariff reductions on 

books, newspapers, films, paint- 
ings, sound recordings and scientific 
equipment was submitted by UNESCO 
to the twenty-six nation conference of 
the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Unesco urged governments to in- 
clude in the Geneva tariff} negotiations 
thitry-four categories of materials es- 
educational advancement 
and popular enlightenment. The com- 
munication expressed the conviction 
that the Geneva would 
mark another step toward the removal 


sential to 


conference 


of trade barriers to knowledge. Such 
action would supplement an interna- 
tional agreement sponsored by UNESCO 
to abolish duties on educational, sci- 
entific and cultural materials. The 
agreement, prepared with the assist- 
ance of GATT, is applied in twenty-one 
countries. 


Population 

Q* the basis of new information 
received, world population as of 

midyear 1954 is estimated at 2,655 

million (round figures) in the latest 




















quarterly issue of “Population and 
Vital Statistics Reports” published by 
the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. Breakdown by continents is 
Africa 214,000,000 
North America 233,000,000 
South America 121,000,000 
Asia (excl. U.S.S.R.)  1,451,000,000 


Europe (excl. U.S.S.R.) 407,000,000 
Oceania 14,200,000 
U.S.S.R. 214,500,000 


This issue of Population and Vital 
Statistics Reports also contains the 
most recent available statistics of live- 
births, deaths and infant deaths for 
about half the world’s population. 


Cacao 
F  apectenegpen yee for many years to 
come of the postwar shortage of 

cacao is forecast by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in a recently 
published review of the cacao indus- 
try. After a forty-year period of great 
expansion, (world production rose 
from 102,000 to 750,000 tons annual- 
ly) there was a sharp fall in produc- 
tion with the outbreak of World War 
II as a result of disorganization of 
shipping, disappearance of the Eu- 
ropean market, demand for labor for 
wartime activities, very low prices of 
cacao accompanied by rising prices of 
other foods and other economic fac- 
tors. These factors were reinforced by 
agronomic forces at work—growing 
senility of trees, increased incidence 
of pests and diseases and reduction in 
availability of good forest land. Since 
the War, a rise of some twelve per 
cent in Latin American production, 
which the survey states is unques- 
tionably related to the rise in cacao 
prices, has resulted in an increase in 
world production to a point exceeding 
prewar production by five per cent. 
But output in Africa, which immedi- 
ately before the War accounted for 
sixty-six per cent of world production, 
has declined. Over the same period, 
population in the ten most important 
cocoa-consuming countries has in- 
creased fifteen per cent 

The FAO study points out that the 
cost of planting has risen everywhere 

enormously so in Africa, due large- 
ly to increased wages which, in Africa 
as well as in Latin America, have 
risen by 300/500 per cent since pre- 
war and are still rising. Nevertheless, 
it suggests that, unless efforts to de- 
velop synthetic substitutes meet with 
greater success, world prices for cacao 
are likely to remain remunerative in 
relation to production costs, notwith- 
standing temporary fluctuations. 


Slavery Convention 


international draft conven- 


a= 

tion on the Abolition of Slavery, 
the Slave Trade and Institutions and 
Practices 


Similar to Slavery was 





unanimously adopted on February 6 
by a special ten-member committee 
which had begun its work at Head- 
quarters on January 16. The draft 
convention will be examined by the 
Economic and Social Council during 
its next session from April 17 to May 
4. The countries represented on the 
committee are Australia, Ecuador, 
Egypt, France, India, the Netherlands, 
Turkey, U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and Yugoslavia. T. W. Cutts, 


Australia, served as Chairman and 
Alexander Bozovic, Yugoslavia, as 
Rapporteur. 


Technical Assistance 
— LAPPER, a young Ger- 
man educator and a specialist in 
Arabic, is in Libya working with the 
twenty adult education centres estab- 
lished in the Fezzan with the aid of 
UNESCO. Miss Lapper will concentrate 
her work on two adult education cen- 


tres which have been opened for 
women. The centres teach both 
literacy and simple ways of raising 


standards of living. 

Production of films and film strips 
is the new assignment of a Canadian 
film producer, John J, Olsen, of 
Toronto, who will work at the Arab 
States Fundamental Education Centre 
at Sirs-El-Layyan, Cairo, which has 
been operating with UNESCO aid 
since 1953 to train fundamental edu- 
cation leaders for the Arab world. At 
present, 120 trainees from eight Arab 
countries are enrolled at the centre 
from which ninety-one have already 
heen graduated. 

Christian Dorum, professor at the 
University of Oslo, is in Beirut as 
audio-visual expert with the educa- 
tional mission to the Arab refugee 
schools in the Middle East. Some 
three hundred schools have been 
established by UNRWA and UNESCO 
in Arab refugee camps in the Gaza 
region of Egypt, in Jordan, Syria and 
the Lebanon. They are attended by 
more than 100,000 boys and girls, 
under the direction of about 2,500 
teachers. All teachers employed under 
this program are themselves refugees 
from Palestine. While some are fully 
trained, the majority have had little 
training or experience. To obviate 
the shortage of qualified teachers a 
number of teacher training colleges 
will be established and _ in-service 
training courses organized... . 

Gretel Blumtschli, Swiss educator 
and social worker, is assisting the 


Jordanian government in_ training 
teachers of domestic science and in 
training primary school teachers in 


such fundamentals of domestic science 
as child care and nutrition. She is 
the first Swiss woman to be sent by 
UNESCO on a technical assistance 
mission. 





The director of an educational 
broadcasting service in British Colum- 
bia, Canada, Philip J. Kitley, is in 
Ceylon working with the Schools Serv- 
ice of Radio Ceylon now broadcast- 
ing programs to 1,000 schools 
throughout the island. He lectures at 
teacher training schools on the use 
of educational broadcasting and as- 
sists in the evaluation of programs. ... 

The Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration has sent Richard O. Niehoff, 
a senior official of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, to Egypt, on a one- 
year assignment as Technical Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. The Institute, sponsored 
jointly by the Egyptian Government 
and the United Nations, has a faculty 
which includes both Egyptian lecturers 
and specialists from other countries 
recruited by the United Nations. . 

Victor Slee, who has supervised 
handicraft teaching in Britain and in 
Nigeria over a thirty-year career, has 
joined a UNESCO team working with 
the Iraqi government in a_ national 
campaign to raise rural living stand- 
ards through education. 

The first technical assistance expert 
assigned by the ILO to assist the Gov- 
ernment of Sudan, which became an 
independent state on January 1, is 
Gerard H. J. M. Moerkerk, of the 
Netherlands, who will make a six- 
week preliminary survey for voca- 
tional training facilities on which the 
1Lo can plan further assistance to the 
Sudanese. , 

Jordan will benefit from the services 
of Muhammad Aslam, of Pakisian, 
who has more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience in dealing with labor prob- 
lems as a senior official of the govern- 
ments of India, before partition, and 
Pakistan. Mr. Aslam will advise on 
the regulation and improvement of 
wages and working conditions, labor 
relations, manpower questions and, 
where required, on labor policy, draft- 
ine laws and regulations and the or- 
ganization of appropriate administra- 
five services, 


Danish Medal 
oe King of Denmark has decided 
to institute a commemorative 
medal for service on board the 
Danish United Nations Hospital Ship 
“Jutlandia.” The medal, struck in sil- 
ver, carries on the obverse the King’s 
portrait and the words “Fredericus 9 
Rex Dania.” On the reverse will be 
two crossed oak branches and the in- 
scription “Jutlandia Korea 1951- 
1953.” The medal, which is carried on 
a red ribbon with two white stripes, 
will be given to men and women of 
Danish and of other nationalities, who 
served with distinction on board the 
“Jutlandia” during its mission 1951- 
1953. 





Trusteeship Organ 


Welcomes New Members 


Council to Survey Progress in 


Five African Trust Territories 


(Cy of the main tasks of the Trusteeship Council, 
which opened its seventeenth regular session at 
United Nations Headquarters on February 7, will be 
to examine the annual reports on five African Trust 
Territories, These administrative reports concern Brit 
ish-administered Tanganyika and the Cameroons, 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration, and the 
Cameroons and Togoland under French administration. 
All the reports cover events during 1954, but Special 
Representatives of the Administering Authorities con- 
cerned will be present during the Council’s survey to 
answer members’ questions on current developments 
and to supplement information contained in the reports. 
At this “African session” the Council will also con 
sider the reports of its Visiting Missions which last 
Autumn toured the British Cameroons and French- 
administered Togoland and Cameroons. A record num 
ber of more than 700 petitions and communications 
from people in the territories are also scheduled for 
examination. The Council will also be watching deve! 
opments in a sixth African territory—British Togoland 
—-where a United Nations supervised plebiscite on the 
country’s future is now being organized. 


The current session marked the seating of Italy, Ad 
ministering Authority in Somaliland, as a full member 
of the Council, following its admission to the United 
Nations at the last General Assembly. Because of this 
development, the Assembly elected Burma as a new 
non-administering member of the Council, in order to 
maintain the balance in its composition between ad 
ministering and non-administering nations. Another new 
member taking its seat for the first time at this session 
was Guatemala, which replaced El Salvador for a 
three-year term on the Council 


A warm welcome was accorded the new members by 
the President, Mason Sears of the United States. Mr 
Sears said the Council was very fortunate in having 
Burma as a member, noting that it was only since the 
end of World War Two that Burma had attained its 
independence. This meant that Burma was “particularly 
sensitive to the trials and problems which beset peoples 
as they emerge from dependence to independence,” 
said Mr. Sears. 


In welcoming Italy to full membership the Presi- 
dent recalled his visit of last year to Somaliland and 
assured the Council that this territory was full of de- 
voted people doing their very best to prepare themselves 
for independence at an early date. [Somaliland under 
Italian administration is due to become an independent 
state by 1960, in accordance with the time limit set by 
the General Assembly.| Mr. Sears reminded the Coun- 
cil that the territory was, however, going to be “the 
child of the United Nations” and, in this regard, was 
not sure whether the United Nations as yet realized 
the scope of its responsibilities and what it should do 
to help the Somali people. 

rhe President also congratulated Syria on its re- 
election to the Council for a further three years and 
welcomed Mr. Ronald Walker as the new representa- 
tive of Australia 

rhe representatives of Syria, India, France, China, 
Haiti, the U.S.S.R., and Belgium associated themselves 
with the President’s welcome to the new members. 

Before adopting its 13-point agenda the Council 
heard the U.S.S.R. representative refer to the question 
of Chinese representation. Vasily F. Grubyakov said 
his delegation considered the only legitimate rep- 
resentative of China would be the delegate appointed 
by the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China. The President replied that the rep- 
resentative of China had been appointed by a govern- 
ment which was recognized by the General Assembly. 


Requests for Hearings 


The Council then turned to requests submitted for 
oral hearings from four political parties in the French 
Cameroons. As the representative of the Administering 
Authority, Robert Bargues of France, opposed the 
granting of hearings for these groups, particularly the 
Union des Populations du Cameroun and two of its 
affiliates, explaining that these three parties had been 
considered subversive by the French Government which 
had found it necessary to dissolve them. By hearing 
them the Council would be considered by the Admin- 
istering Authority as intervening directly in the admin- 
istration of a territory entrusted to France and it would 
be interpreted as imputing blame for the actions of 














Members of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s Visiting Mission to the four 
Trust Territories in the Pacific, 
seen shortly before they left Head- 
quarters on February 4: (left to 
right): Sir John Macpherson, of the 
United Kingdom; José Rolz Bennett, 
of Guatemala; Daniel Massonet, 

of Belgium; and E.. Chacko, of 
India. The Mission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir John, will visit 
the Pacific Islands Trust Territory 
under United States administration, 
Australian-administered Nauru and 
New Guinea, and Western Samoa 
under New Zealand administration. 
It will report to the Council's 
session in June. 


France in this territory. With regard to the fourth re- 
quest, from the chairman of Ngondo, the Traditional 
Assembly of the Douala People, Mr. Bargues held that 
there was no reason why this party should not have 
presented its views to the Visiting Mission which had 
so recently been in the French Cameroons. If it had 
done so there was no reason for the representative of 
the party to make the long and costly journey to New 
York in order to be heard by the Council. But if the 
majority was willing to grant this hearing France would 
not object to it. 

Support for granting the requests for hearings to all 
the parties was expressed by the representatives of 
Syria, India, Guatemala, the U.S.S.R., and Burma, on 
the general grounds that it was the Council’s moral duty 
to accept petitions and to hear petitioners. The repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, Italy and Belgium all opposed 
granting hearings to the three proscribed groups in the 
French Cameroons 


OS TIRE ESP ee,” 


COUNCIL’S MEMBERSHIP 


La 
[he membership of the Trusteeship 
Council, now increased to fourteen na- 
tions, is composed as follows: Adminis- 
tering members: Australia, Belgium, 
e France, Italy, New Zealand, the United 
id Kingdom and the United States. Non- 
y administering members: Burma, China, 


Guatemala, Haiti, India, Syria, and the 
U.S.S.R. The Council's present session is 
expected to last about seven weeks. 



























After lengthy discussion the Council voted separately 
on the four requests for hearings; those from the three 
banned groups were each rejected by a similar vote— 
7 to 5, with 2 abstentions, The Council then approved 
the request from the Chairman of Ngondo, by a vote 
of 10-1 with 3 abstentions. 


Twenty Thousand Communications 

The Council next discussed a serious problem arising 
from the receipt of more than twenty thousand com- 
munications from the French-administered Cameroons 
which recently arrived at Headquarters in boxes, par- 
cels, sacks and envelopes. Drawing attention to the 
Secretariat’s problem of processing such a vast quantity 
of communications, Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Under-Sec- 
retary of the Department of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories, said that 
individually the communications appeared to have been 
addressed, in the great majority of cases, to the 1955 
Visiting Mission to the Cameroons but the packages in 
which they had arrived had been addressed to the Sec- 
retary-General or to the President of the General As- 
sembly. In the normal course of events, the communi- 
cations would be undergoing the regular process of 
preliminary classification into communications, or gen- 
eral or individual petitions, translation, reproduction 
and distribution 

The Secretariat was faced, however, with the fact 
that to start 20,000 communications through that 
process would completely overwhelm its existing facili- 
ties, already heavily burdened. Therefore, without a 
substantial increase in staff and equipment, for which 
large additional funds would be required, the processing 
of the 20,000 communications ran the risk of either 
completely swamping and dislocating the relevant serv- 
ices of the Secretariat, or of having to be spread over 
so long a period as to nullify their usefulness. 

Mr. Cohen stated that since the Council was estab- 
lished, the total number of petitions examined had not 
reached 8,000. Yet here, at a single time, it had, be- 
sides the ordinary number of petitions, these 20,000 
communications. The Under-Secretary added that at 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Council’s Unanimous Condemnation 


of Lake Tiberias Attack 


| panes the Security Council’s strong and un 
animous condemnation of Israel's Lake Tiberias 
attack against Syria on December 11, 1955, was a grave 
concern regarding a broader problem, the existing state 
of tension and insecurity in the Middle East. 

Each succeeding incident had resulted in a deteriora- 
tion of that situation, pointed out Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States, The Council’s immediate goal 
was the preservation of peace in that area, emphasized 
Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom. And Dr 
Victor A, Belaunde, of Peru, President of the Council 
for January, regarded the Middle East politically as a 
sensitive area in which even the fate of humanity might 
be decided. 

Ihe Council in its resolution did not go into this 
overall situation or assess blame for it, but confined 
itself largely to the Israeli attack. However, the repre- 
sentatives of Syria and Israel, in presenting their Gov 
ernments’ views, were outspoken on what they believed 
were the causes. 

“The graph of Israeli aggression is mounting year 
after year,” charged Ahmed Shukairy, of Syria. 

Referring to a letter sent to Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold by Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser, of 
Egypt, four days after the Israeli attack, he asserted: 
“The Egyptian Government has declared itself bound 
to deal with the situation itself, including the use of its 
armed forces, to maintain peace and safety in the area 
The issue, therefore, is crystal clear. It is war or no 
war. And it is Israel's conduct that will finally decide 
the issue.” 

On the other hand, Abba Eban, of Israel, stated: 
“So long as Arab policy is directed to the disruption 
of Israeli life, often by armed force, Israeli policy must 
be partially directed towards the prevention of such 
disruption.” 


Affirming that “Israel has no aggressive intentions 
against neighboring countries,” he warned, however, 
that “if Israel is attacked it will defend itself with 
every ounce of its strength in accordance with its in- 
herent rights.” 


“A Flagrant Violation” 


In its resolution unanimously adopted on January 
19 (for the text, see page 60), the Council noted that 
there had been interference by the Syrian authorities 
with Israeli activities on Lake Tiberias in contravention 
of the General Armistice Agreement between Israel and 
Syria—a finding which Syria denied—but it held that 
this interference in no way justified the Israeli action. 
It condemned the attack as a flagrant violation of the 
cease-fire provisions of its resolution of July 15, 1948, 
of the terms of the armistice agreement, and of Israel’s 
obligations under the Charter. 

Expressing grave concern at this failure to comply 
with its obligations, the Council called on Israel to do 
so in the future, “in default of which the Council will 
have to consider what further measures under the 
Charter are required to maintain or restore the peace.” 

The resolution had been submitted jointly by France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States and had 
been revised several times during the course of the 
Council’s deliberations to take account of various views 
which had been expressed and in an effort toward 
compromise. Hervé Alphand, of France, considered it 
the strongest resolution ever adopted by the Council 
on such a subject. 

Among amendments which had been proposed by 
Iran—some of which were incorporated by the spon- 
sors after extensive consultations with Dr. Djalal Abdoh, 
the Iranian representative—was one to the effect that 
Israel should pay adequate compensation for the loss 

















of and damage to life and property caused by the at- 
tack. A similar proposal was contained in two other 
draft resolutions—one submitted by the U.S.S.R. on 
the basis of a Syrian draft resolution, which was more 
strongly worded in its censure of Israel and voiced 
no criticism of Syria; the other presented by Yugo- 
slavia as a compromise text. None of these, however, 
was put to the vote after the unanimous adoption of 
the joint draft resolution, which had been given priority. 


Warning of Future Action 


Originally Syria had asked not only for compensa- 
tion, but to declare Israel an aggressor under Article 
39 of the Charter, for economic sanctions against Israel, 
and for Israel’s expulsion from the United Nations. 
Those three Syrian proposals were not incorporated in 
the draft resolution sponsored by the Soviet Union 
which, however, proposed that Israel should be warned 
that any further recurrence of its actions would require 
the Council to consider applying Article 39. 

The adopted draft resolution did not contain such a 
precise warning, but as a result of the representations 
of Arkady A. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R., it did include 


ype the eight meetings, Mr. Shukairy made six 
statements on behalf of Syria, and Mr. Eban spoke 
five times on behalf of Israel. 

The “whole ghastly attack” of December 11, said 
Mr. Shukairy, was an act of war, carried out against 
natural barriers: the Israelis had crossed a lake, a river, 
an armistice line and an international frontier of rough 
terrain and had penetrated Syrian territory. 

Syria had committed no act which could provoke 
this heinous crime, he contended, and in any case the 
Council had already outlawed retaliation and con- 
demned Israel for retaliatory action. Israel, however, 
had untied itself from the law of nations; its major 
policy was punitive action which would wreak havoc. 

On the other hand, Mr. Eban declared that the clash 
was the index and result of the tensions which had long 
prevailed between Syria and Israel. Syria had taken a 
leading part in the invasion of Israel by Arab forces in 
1948, and its special role in the total pattern of that 
aggression had been to establish a dominating strangle- 
hold on Israel’s only source of water for irrigation and 
power. At that time and ever since, he said, the upper 
Jordan, the Huleh region and the waters of Lake Ti- 
berias had been the main targets of Syrian encroach- 
ments and assaults 

Acute tension prevailed between the two countries 
facing each other across the shores of Lake Tiberias, 
he continued. The central fact was the implacable 





The Positions of Israel and Syria 








the provision that, in default of Israel's complying with 
its obligations in the future, the Council would have 
to consider what further measures “under the Charter” 
were required. Sir Pierson Dixon explained that the 
Council could consider only such measures as were 
provided for by the Charter, and, of course, the possi- 
bility of the consideration of the application of Article 
39 was in question. 

An earnest effort to arrive at a unanimous decision 
was apparent on the part of all members of the Coun- 
cil, and when unanimity was in fact achieved after the 
Council had given the problem, in the words of the 
President, “most Zealous attention” at eight meetings, 
beginning December 16, 1955, Dr. Belaunde hailed the 
result as significant. 

At the first meeting, the Council had not received a 
report on the attack from Major-General E, L. M. 
Burns, Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, but by the time the Council 
met a second time on December 22, that report was 
at hand. It dealt both with the operations on December 
11 and with the background of tension between Israel 
and Syria. (For a summary of the report see page 48.) 


hostility of Syria toward Israel, accompanied by a 
determined resolve to prevent any crystallization of 
peaceful attitudes or practices. 

The exercise of hostility, of non-recognition, of 
belligerency and of covetous territorial claims, accom- 
panied by frequent acts of violence, enhanced the dan 
ger of local clashes, Mr. Eban stated. Life in the 
greater part of Israel was lived within close range and 
view of a hostile Arab border. 

After an unprovoked attack by Syrian batteries on 
December 10, he explained, Israeli forces had under- 
taken the operation of December 11 “to silence the 
batteries responsible for this attack, in order to avert 
further Syrian aggression and to ensure the security of 
Israeli citizens engaged in their lawful occupations.” 

In that alleged attack, countered Mr. Shukairy, noth- 
ing more had been suffered than a hole in a police 
launch. Mr. Eban had given no details of the incident, 
and he himself could find no trace of it except in a 
press release. On its own admission, Israel was to be 
found guilty of the December 11 attack. Mr. Eban’s 
endeavor to explain the crime was an attempt to mis- 
lead the Council, Mr. Shukairy contended. 

Syrian artillery was established close to the frontier, 
and Syrian forces had attempted to banish Israel from 
its own lake by surrounding activity on its waters with 
a constant sense of peril, Mr. Eban contended. Fire had 
been repeatedly opened on fishermen on the northern 










Abba Eban, of Israel 


corner of the lake. This had made it necessary for this 
activity to be accompanied by police launches, but these 
had come under repeated fire, with loss of life and 
property. Mr. Eban added that the use of police 
launches, which had previously been challenged, was 
agreed to between General Burns and the Israeli Chief 
of Staff on September 8, 1955 


“A Crucial Choice” 


I'wice since March 1954 the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had called on Syria to honor the armistice 
agreement and to implement the Commission’s ruling. 
The basic difficulty had been and continued to be 
Syria's refusal to accept that ruling under which Syria 
had no right to exercise any intervention—least of all 
by armed force 
Commission had repeated the substance of its position 
only a few months later, but in 1955 again there had 
been a persistent record of Syrian attacks. Thus a situa- 


against Israeli activity on the lake. The 


tion had arisen in which there was a crucial choice 


either peaceful activity on the lake would have to be 


stopped in deference to Syrian guns, or those guns 
would have to become silent in order that the conditions 
for work and development might be restored 

Mr. Eban could not doubt that it was Syria’s purpose 
and desire to paralyze Israel's use of Lake Tiberias just 
as it was Egypt's policy to deny Israel the use of inter- 
national waterways leading to Israeli ports. Israel en- 
visaged the armistice agreement in terms of absolute 
reciprocity both in rights and in obligations. If Israel 
had not defended itself from time to time against at- 
tempts to paralyze its activity in various parts of the 
country, then those attempts would have become even 
more frequent and more persistent and would have 
gone far beyond any possibility of localized repulse 

Fishing rights in Lake Tiberias, however, stated Mr 
Shukairy, were as old as human existence and were 
governed by an international agreement entered into in 
1923 betwen France and the United Kingdom in their 


capacity as mandatory powers of Syria and Palestine, 
respectively. If Israel was aggrieved, it could have re- 
course in many civilized ways, not at the point of a 
gun. He could not see how a fishing claim was a justi- 
fication for an act of war, murder and destruction. 

But, replied Mr. Eban, the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had established the lake as Israeli territory and 
had rejected any right of Syria to intrude on the activi- 
ties in it. Israel had suggested negotiations for the 
renewal of the 1923 agreement which provided for 
fishing by Syrians there. Syria, however, had refused to 
enter such discussions and had rejected Israel’s sug- 
gestion that individual Syrians, on personal application 
to the responsible authorities, be granted special fishing 
permits. 

“We have not,” he said, “automatically inherited the 
obligations or contracts of the mandatory power. Israel 
may decide to agree or not to agree to concede these 
rights to the use of the waters of Lake Tiberias to 
Syrians on the other side. We should like to find an 
agreement on arranging for conceding those rights, in 
order to restore a traditional practice and, perhaps, to 
remove one of the main sources of tension in this 
region.” 

Mr. Eban stated that evidence had been submitted 
to the Council which conclusively proved that the Syrian 
gun positions wnich were engaged on December 11 had 
as their avowed and authorized purpose the denial to 
Israel and the transfer to Syria of effective control over 
Israeli territory, including waters of Lake Tiberias and 
the ten-metre strip on its northeastern shore which the 
armistice agreement had put under Israeli control. It 
had been established beyond challenge, he added, that 
the Syrian Government had maintained emplacements, 
with weapons of light and heavy calibre, both on its 
own soil and on Israeli territory, pointing at Israeli 
territory on the lake and on its northeastern shore. In 
other words, there had been a use and a threat of 
force by Syria against the territorial integrity of Israel, 
a policy specifically forbidden by the Charter. 


Clarification Suggested 


The problem before the Council could not be solved, 
asserted Mr. Eban, without a decisive clarification of 
these issues: Would the Syrian representative deny that 
his Government had any wish to regard 250 metres 
of Lake Tiberias as Syrian territorial waters? Would he 
assert that, in conformity with the armistice agreement, 
Syria acknowledged the whole of Lake Tiberias and 
the ten-metre strip at its northeastern shore to lie un- 
reservedly within Israel? Would he say that the Syrian 
Government would not maintain forces on the shore 
of the lake with the object of interfering in any way 
with the unrestricted use by Israel of that lake and 
that strip of Israeli territory? 

Israel hoped that the Council would include in its reso- 
lution a clear injunction to Syria to avoid interference 
with Israeli activities on the lake and in Israeli territory 
surrounding the lake; and also a clear statement forbid- 
ding Syria from exercising illicit controls on the lake 








or its shores or, indeed, over any single inch of territory 
beyond the borders defined by the armistice 

On the other hand, Mr. Shukairy asserted that there 
were no frontiers between Syria and Israel. Israel had 
no sovereignty over Lake Tiberias, he said, and Syria 
had every legal and every political status in the whole 
matter. Under the armistice agreement there were de- 
marcation lines and no international frontiers. The 
demarcation lines had no political or territorial signifi- 
cance—they simply separated the military forces. To 
claim sovereignty in any area covered by the armistice 
agreement was a violation of the agreement itself, he 
declared. Israeli control of any area was of a military 
character and had no political or territorial significance 

Such an ominous statement, commented Mr. Eban, 
showed a complete disregard for Israel’s rights as a 
Member of the United Nations and as a party to the 
armistice agreement. If Syria had no frontier with Israel, 
then Israel had no frontier with Syria, he said. If such 
a sinister conclusion were to be accepted for a moment, 
then there would be two neighboring Members of the 
United Nations which were not bound by the system 
of mutual rights and obligations defined in the Charter. 
A call to Syria to respect the armistice agreement was 
perhaps the most fundamental and important measure 
which the Council could take, he declared. 


Warlike Tendency Alleged 


Mr. Shukairy cited six attacks by Israel between 
April 1951 and February 1955 and said that heavy 
weapons had been used in all of them and that life 
and property had been destroyed. They had been mili 


tary operations and not mere violations of the armistice 


agreement. All had been designed and prearranged, 
and Israel had been condemned for all of them. 

Mr. Eban had referred to a number of incidents 
against Israel, but not to a double or perhaps triple 
number against Syria. Mr. Eban had suggested a choice 
between peaceful activity on the lake or war. On the 
part of Israel, commented Mr. Shukairy, that amounted 
to activating the lake by war or by acts of war. A 
peaceful occupation could not be achieved by wat 
unless war was Israel’s occupation. This warlike tend 
ency, added the Syrian representative—this poor imita- 
tion of the nazi and fascist regimes, this root of evil 
in the Middle East—had to be uprooted by the Security 
Council as it had been uprooted in Europe. 

Mr. Eban himself, he said, had told the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission that “the area over which the 
sovereignty of Israel is now exercised is merely a part 
of her historical patrimony.” The Council could judge 
what would be the remainder—certainly at least the re- 
mainder of the whole of Arab Palestine. 

Another Israeli representative had told that Com- 
mission that Israel would like to have the international 
frontiers with Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Egypt perma- 
nent—meaning, Mr. Shukairy contended, the incorpora- 
tion of the whole area of Palestine that was designed 
by the 1947 General Assembly resolution to be a state 
for the Arabs. 


Ahmed Shukairy, of Syria 


There had been another demand, too, for the incor 
poration of the Gaza area and the surrounding vicinity 
Thus were explained the massacre of Oibya, the Gaza 
incident and successive massacres, Moreover, Premiet 
designate Ben Gurion had said on September 27, 1955, 
that Israel could open the Gulf of Aqaba, blocked by 
Egyptian guns, by air, by land and by sea and could 
beat the Egyptian military forces. 

All signatories of the armistice agreements, com 
mented Mr. Eban, were free to maintain their territorial 
positions under the agreements or, in the context of a 
peace settlement, to suggest adjustments for acceptance 
or rejection by the other side. Thus any signatory could 
say, as Israel had said, that it wished to maintain those 
frontiers, or it could say that it was willing to change 
them by mutual consent. But it was not entitled to 
instruct its military forces to use or threaten force in 
order to change the facts of jurisdiction established by 
agreement in those valid internaticnal contracts 


A Defensive Area 


The Syrian authorities, declared Mr. Shukairy, had 
not interfered in any lawful activity on Lake Tiverias 
lhe first complaint regarding the December 10 incident, 
in fact, had been submitted by Syria 

Lake Tiberias was a defensive area, he reiterated, 
and Israel was expressly prohibited from having on 
the waters of the lake any naval force of any type. Syria 
had not interfered with fishing on the lake as a peaceful 
occupation. Its standing orders regarding its military 
positions were in keeping with the armistice agreement, 
and these General Burns had found, in general, to be 
of an ordinary character. They were aimed, said Mr 
Shukairy, at avoiding clashes and facilitating fishing 

Since the mere presence of Israeli military war ves 
sels in the lake was a violation of the armistice agree 
ment, it was only natural that they should be disabled 
when they approached the shore, for the danger of 





landing then became imminent. Fishing boats, the 
orders provided, should be fired at only when partici- 
pating in landing operations, for landing operations 
were an act of war. Syrian fishermen, Mr. Shukairy 
pointed out, were forbidden from fishing by their own 
Government “in order to prevent incidents between 
Syrian fishermen and the Israel police.” Those fishermen 
had been further instructed to offer no opposition to 
Israeli fishermen. 

“All this goes to show,” he affirmed, “that our con 
duct, our standing orders and our record since the 
armistice agreement have been based on non-interfer 
ence in the normal peaceful activities in Lake Tiberias 
Interference was committed by Israel against Syrians, 
against Palestinians, in the exercise of their inherent 
rights in Lake Tiberias, It is Israel that chased them, 
harassed them and shot at them when they attempted 
to fish, to drink, to water their cattle and to irrigate 
their lands in accordance with rights exercised since 
the lake was first utilized in the service of man—rights 
that pre-existed the existence of Israel.” 

Regarding the 250-metre strip of the lake on the 
eastern and northern shores, this arrangement, said Mr 
Shukairy, was established for security purposes and 
not for Syria—the outcome of an agreement between 
the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission and 
Israel, a decision of which Syria was notified 


Gentleman’s Agreement Denied 
On the contrary, commented Mr. Eban, Syria had 


unilaterally established 250 metres as Syrian territorial 
waters and had given precise instructions to its forces 


as to the conditions in which Israeli vessels should or 
should not operate on the Israeli lake, should or should 
not land on the Israeli shore. General Burns had re- 
ported that the Syrian orders were not in accordance 
with the General Armistice Agreement. There had 
never been a single military action by Israel, he said, 
which did not follow an act of illicit force by an Arab 
state against Israel. The choice on Lake Tiberias had 
been cither to give up the lake as a domain of sovereign 
Israeli enterprise or to resist the aggressive threat which 
Syria openly and frankly maintained. 

Mr. Eban insisted that at no time had the Israeli 
Government ever entered into a gentleman’s agreement 
that Israeli police vessels should abstain from patroling 
a certain area of the lake. When the problem arose in 
1951 and again in 1953, he said, it had been made 
clear by the Israeli delegates to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission that Israeli fishermen would fish and Israeli 
police boats would patrol wherever it was necessary 
for them to fish and patrol in this entirely Israeli lake, 
bordered wholly by Israeli territory. 

Contrary to what Mr. Shukairy had said—and this, 
Mr. Eban pointed out, had been made clear at a mect- 
ing of the Armistice Commission in December 1951 
the Israeli delegation did not make any agreement re- 
garding the 250-metre limitation nor had it agreed that 
Israelis should be restricted in fishing. The Israeli dele 
gation had merely informed the Chairman of the fisher 
men’s intention to work, at a particular time because of 


the season, at a distance of 250 metres from the shore 
It had been pointed out at the time that that distance 
might be changed later, depending on the season. 

“It is one thing,” observed Mr. Eban, “to give in- 
formation about the intention to come close to the 
shore; it is another thing to have that helpful informa- 
tion interpreted as a renunciation of rights.” 

Request for Expulsion 

A Security Council verdict of condemnation, Mr. 
Shukairy argued, was no remedy against Israel which, 
he said, had a record before the Council of having no 
sense of international responsibility. Israe] had been 
condemned before and had not heeded the condemna- 
tion. The Council was therefore duty bound to take 
deterrent measures in addition to the measures which 
so far had proved to be in vain. 

Israel, he said, had been given a final warning in 
the Gaza incident, but had totally disregarded it, Its 
Membership in the United Nations was thus in ques- 
tion under Article 6 of the Charter which provides that 
a Member which has persistently violated the princi- 
ples of the Charter may be expelled from the Organi- 
zation by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

Mr. Eban in turn asserted that no Member of the 
United Nations had a lesser right than Syria to discuss 
the Charter obligations of Israel or of any other Mem- 
ber. It was bad enough, he said, that Syria, which had 
taken part in a purposeful attempt to destroy a neigh- 
boring state by armed force, should thereafter have con- 
tinued for seven years to be a Member of the United 
Nations. Now Mr. Shukairy had disgraced Syria’s 
Membership by insolently denying to Israel its status 
and territorial jurisdiction over a single inch of Israel's 
soil. 

A state which did not acknowledge the rights of its 
neighbor to its very statehood did not belong, he added, 
in an international society based on the sovereign 
equality of all the Members. Mr. Shukairy, he asserted, 
lacked every moral quality even to discuss such a sub- 
ject as Israel's Membership, even if it were on the 
agenda of the Security Council, which it was not. 

Expulsion, later commented Mr. Shukairy, was not 
only in keeping with the Charter, but, in effect, was 
being applied against Israel one way or another in in- 
ternational life and by the international community. 

Economic Sanctions 

As an alternative to expulsion, he urged the Council 
to decide on economic sanctions. These, he submitted, 
became more imperative since Israel was receiving 
loans, financial assistance and grants-in-aid from na- 
tional and international sources and was further re- 
ceiving contributions through its agents abroad in fab- 
ulous amounts—all of which actually enabled Israel to 
commit its aggressions. There was every reason to de- 
prive Israel of every form of economic aid from what- 
ever source, Israel’s viability had been maintained so 
far by foreign aid from various sources. Since 1948 a 
stream of one and a half billion dollars had been flow- 
ing from the United States alone, and similar assistance 











in lesser amounts had been received from other coun- 
tries. 

“We have no right to interfere in the wishes of those 
assisting, of those donating or granting,” remarked Mr. 
Shukairy. “Their will is their own; their emotions are 
their own. But certainly we take it as an unfriendly act 
when the party receiving the assistance is engaged in 
aggression.” 

He added that that was why Syria was urging the 
Council to recommend to the Member states of the 
United Nations to cease extending any form of eco- 
nomic aid to Israel. The Council perhaps should con- 
sider a time limit of not less than one year, renewable 
upon further aggression. 

This suggested measure was not without precedent, 
Mr. Shukairy pointed out, for in October 1953, he 
said, the United States decided to withhold from Israel 
a fifty-million-dollar grant-in-aid because Israel had 
defied an order by the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super 
vision Organization regarding a dispute, again with 
Syria, in connection with the River Jordan. This cessa- 
tion by the United States was lifted by it, he said, only 
when Israel submitted to the orders of the Chief of 
Staff 

The United States had made it clear that it did not 
advocate the cause of one side or the other, the Syrian 
representative continued. On that basis, and since the 
United States would be chiefly concerned should the 
suggestion be adopted by the Council, Syria felt itself 
entitled to request the United States to accept that sug- 
gestion not to extend economic aid to Israel. Israel had 
also been condemned by the United States. “You can- 
not condemn Israel and continue aiding Israel,” he 
observed. 

Mr. Eban regarded this as “helpful advice” to the 
United States on how it should apply its economic aid 
agreements. If he were disposed to be despondent at 
the fact that Syria did not recognize Israel’s sovereign- 
ty, he commented, he might perhaps “find consolation 
in the fact that Syria does not recognize the sovereign- 
ty of the United States either,” 


Final Settlement Desired 


In Mr. Eban’s view, a solution to the crisis lay in 
the expansion of the armistice agreement into a final 
settlement, A more superficial but no less valuable ap- 
proach, he said, would be a minute examination of 
every word and line of the armistice agreements in an 
effort to ensure their precise fulfilment. As a prelude 
to the conclusion of a more lasting settlement, Israel 
was ready to implement such an agreement restored 
to its full integrity. 

The United Nations, he later said, had not been able 
to offer Israel the minimal daily security enjoyed by 
every other one of its seventy-six Members in nearly 
every single sector of their national lives. Israel alone 
among the nations faced the battle for its security anew 
with every rising dawn and with every approaching 
nightfall. Nowhere in Israel could a man live and work 
beyond the close range of enemy fire. 


The Arab world with its nine sovereign states, eight 
of them now Members of the United Nations, with its 
vast resources, its huge tranquil hinterland utterly re- 
mote from frontier tensions, still made it the central 
objective of its policy, he asserted, to ensure that the 
people of Israel should not have a month or a week of 
peace without some violent assault upon their life and 
territory. 

The dimensions of Israel’s occasional reactions were 
more than matched, he continued, by the accumulated 
effect of repeated incidents, of a constant state of ten 
sion, of hostility and of aggression. 

It was Israel’s absolute right under the armistice 
agreements that, on every inch of territory and water 
on the Israeli side of the armistice border, any Israeli 
citizen might peacefully till the soil and navigate the 
waters. To that minimal duty the Arab governments 
were solemnly committed both by their Charter obliga 
tions and by their signatures of the armistice agree 
ments 

The word “belligerency” was the key to an under 
standing of the whole Middle Eastern problem, Mr 
Eban stated. Mr. Shukairy himself represented a Gov 
ernment which four times had refused to lay down its 
arms in response to cease-fire resolutions of the Secur- 
ity Council, which invaded a neighbor with the object 
of extinguishing its independence, which carried out 
that invasion against the behest of the Council, which 
with five other governments was determined to have 
acted in such a manner as to have created a threat to 
international peace and security within the meaning of 
Article 39 of the Charter, and which to this day openly 
avowed and maintained with others a_belligerency 
which a Council resolution specifically prohibited 


Criticism of Council 


Having spoken of the Council's verdict on belliger 
ency, Mr. Eban went on, it was impossible, he said, to 
imagine how anything less could have been done in 
support of a Council resolution than what had been 
done by the Council and the powers to vindicate the 
1951 decision, both in its specific maritime context and 
as a gencral judgment on interstate relations in the 
Middle East. A practice had grown up, he contended, 
of accepting Arab belligerency in all its forms with in 
dulgence and of insisting only that Israel should never 
hit back. 

“It is our apprehension,” he added, “that more in- 
fluence is used to prevent Israel’s reactions than is ex- 
ercised to prevent the provocations which give rise to 
them.” 

He asked the Council to note the progressively 
mounting aggregate of Israeli men, women and chil 
dren who had been killed and maimed as a result of 
acts of aggression organized and executed on the re- 
sponsibility of Arab governments: 1951—-137; 1952 
147; 1953—-162; 1954-180; 1955—258. 

During the same period, he said, the material dam- 
age done to Israel by the illegitimate blockade of the 

(Continued on page 41) 











Living Whole Lives 


Help for I landuapped Persons 


On An International Scale 


tee idea that handicapped people can fit into the 

normal workaday life of society is of recent origin 
Even today no accurate count of the world’s disabled 
is available. But sample surveys indicate that the num- 
ber is high. 

Canada estimates that approximately 957,000 of its 
people suffer from a permanent disability and some 
423,000 are severely or totally disabled. In the United 
States there are at least two million persons so severely 
handicapped that they need a comprehensive rehabili- 
tation service to become employable; and each year 
approximately 250,000 newly handicapped persons 
are added to this figure. In Indonesia, there are esti 
mated to be about two million cases of active tubercu 
losis. The number of blind in India is estimated at 
1,800,000, in Indonesia at about 700,000, in Pakistan 
350,000 

The history of the physically disabled is grim. In 
early primitive societies, deformed children were killed 
as soon as their defects became obvious. The struggle 
for survival seemed to necessitate elimination of 
the physically unfit as being unable to contribute 
a full share to the welfare of the group. Later, in 
Ancient Rome, laws and traditions permitted destruc- 
tion or abandonment of deformed children, although 
there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that this was a com- 
mon practice. 

Throughout the Middle 
Ages and even later, there 
was little improvement in 
public attitudes toward the 
disabled. True, they were 
ne longer subject to destruc- 
tion, but the rest of society 
regarded them with ridicule, 


The social welfare program of the United 
Nations is concerned with raising standards 
of living throughout the world, a program in 
which the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion and specialized agencies cooperate fully 


repugnance and some pity. All kinds of superstitious 
beliefs were associated with disability, always to the 
detriment of the disabled. Only in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury did society begin gradually to recognize its respon- 
sibility toward the physically and mentally exceptional 
as a part of organized social welfare. The first institu- 
tion that devoted its entire resources to the care of the 
crippled was established in Switzerland in 1780 and the 
first school for the blind was founded in France in 
1786, followed by a school in England in 1791. These 
early institutions were primarily concerned with the 
physical needs of the handicapped and the alleviation 
of their hardships and, as far as the blind were con- 
cerned, with limited education of children. The concept 
of restoring large numbers of handicapped persons to 
productive work had yet to take root. 

As it did, national governments recognized their 
responsibility in varying degrees. The concern of gov- 
ernments with the problem was reflected on an inter- 
national level early in the development of United 
Nations activities in the social field. Rehabilitation 
of the handicapped as an area in which technical 
assistance should be made available to governments 
was specifically mentioned in a resolution, adopted 
at the first General Assembly in 1946, which 
established the program of Advisory Social Wel- 
fare Services. In the past 
ten years, the activities of 
the United Nations have 
gradually expanded as a re- 
sult of growing government 
interest in the broad United 
Nations Program of Tech- 


with governments requesting their aid. Here nical Assistance for eco- 
the United Nations Review presents a general 
study of one of the social welfare programs— 
that on rehabilitation of the handicapped. 


nomic and social develov- 
ment. of which the rehabili- 
tation program is a part 








In all field projects, including organization and development 


of centres, planning and carrying out the programs is a 


joint effort by the International Labor Organization, the 


World Health Organization and the United Nations. 


A MAJOR demonstration project for the 
rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped was set up in Bombay, India, in Au- 
gust 1955 with the aid of the United Nations 
and the World Veterans Federation, Robert 
McAdam, United Kingdom, is a physical ther- 
apist sent by the WVF; Francoise Lamote, 
Belgium, an occupational therapist, is a Unit- 
ed Nations expert (both above). The boy 
is learning to walk with the braces but still 
needs the rubber tipped crutches the thera 


pists are inspecting. 


This crippled patient is working at a weav- 
ing frame at the Bombay project. Miss 
Lamote is helping him get the hang of the 
exercise which develops his shoulder and 
upper arm muscles, When they are sufficient- 
ly strong he will be fitted with a prosthetic 
device. The road to rehabilitation is long and 
hard. Currently the Bombay project serves 
Indians while its staff helps to organize all 
rehabilitation facilities in the Bombay area. 
India hopes to open the project to training 
opportunities for people from neighboring 
countries in the future. 





ATHES for the woodworking class at the 

4 Samyuk Won Crippled Children’s Home, in 
Seoul, Korea, were bought through the UNKRA- 
UNESCO gift coupon program. The school also 
has leather sewing machines for training in shoe 
repair and additional equipment for the wood- 
working class. In Korea there is a large rehabilita- 
tion centre also at Tongnae, established jointly by 
the Republic of Korea, UNKRA and the American- 


Korean foundation. 


A MAJOR rehabilitation centre was opened in 
‘ Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in 1953. Eight Yugo- 
slav specialists who had received technical assist- 
ance fellowships and attended courses and demon- 
strations in the United Kingdom and the United 
States made up the core of the teaching staff. The 
United Nations completely outfitted six vocational 
training workshops and provided prosthetic de- 
vices and physiotherapy equipment. Here three 
lines of invalids perform special exercises with 
their arms under ‘the direction of the therapist 
in the foreground. Another instructress helps a 
hand amputee in the middle row. The centre is 
expanding all phases of its activities. 


Teaching an amputee to pick up a glass by him- 
self, at the Belgrade centre. Dr. Henry H. Kessler, 
left, of the United Nations, with Doctors Zotovic 
and Pavletic, both of Yugoslavia. Dr. Kessler was 
the prime mover in planning the centre, recom- 
mended the fellowship program and helped in 
much of the training of the staff himself. This 
patient is wearing cineplastic arms operated by an 
ivory peg inserted in the muscle of the upper arm. 
When proficient the patient can take care of most 
of his personal needs unaided, even dressing him- 
self and lighting his own cigarets. 


GAARA KONTIO, Finland, a physiotherapist, is 

helping Guatemalans with the program which 
was established in 1952 by the Institute for Social 
Security. Among the problems dealt with by the 
Guatemala rehabilitation program was teaching 
patients to walk again. Miss Kontio has already 


trained twelve therapists in Guatemala working at 
various facilities in the Guatemala City area. The 
Guatemala project grew out of a visit to the United 
States and Canada in 1951 by Dr. Miguel Aguilera 
on a United Nations fellowship to study rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped. Outstanding successes of 
the project have been a high rate of return of in- 
jured workers to their jobs and establishment of a 
school of physical and occupational therapy in 
1955. 








At the rehabilitation centre (right) at La 

Guayra, in Venezuela, patients work at 
looms. Exercise is designed to improve the use 
of an injured member. The centre was set up 
by the Venezuela Institute for Social Security 
with the assistance of the United Nations in 
1953. Since 1954 a team of two physiotherapists 
and one occupational therapist has been work- 
ing at the Centre, which operates a broad pro- 


gram of rehabilitation. 


NE of the United Nations’ most extensive 

rehabilitation centres is the one for the 
blind in Cairo, Egypt, begun in 1953. The 
centre serves as a training ground for techni- 
cians and teachers from other Arab countries. 
These blind Egyptian girls are learning to turn 
out first-rate handicrafts at the centre, The 
program of the centre includes a model school 
and technical training department for blind 
boys through the age of sixteen. For adult blind 
the centre maintains a vocational training work- 
shop and employment department. The centre 
boasts the first Braille Library in the Near East, 
trains Braille printers, prints textbooks and 
teaches people from the region to run similar 
centres elsewhere. Head of the centre for two 
years was Dr. A. N. Magill, Canada, himself 
blind. Miss Gwendolyn Wallis, United Kingdom, 
during a two and a half year period, helped 
set up a home teaching service, a distinctive 
part of the centre's work. 


Assistance provided by the United Nations for the 
development of rehabilitation services has taken the 


form of survey and advisory missions, demonstration 
and training projects, special equipment, seminars and 
conferences, as well as fellowships and scholarships. 
During the years 1947 to 1955, the United Nations 
has employed forty experts for work in thirty-nine 
countries. Major demonstration and training projects 
have been established in Egypt, Guatemala, India, In- 
donesia, Korea, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

The United Nations works closely with the Children’s 
Fund and such specialized agencies as ILO, WHO and 
UNESCO, An important development has been the in- 
creased participation of international non-governmental 
organizations in practical field projects, Such organiza- 
tions as the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, the American Foundation for Overseas Blind 
and the World Veterans Federation have made valuable 
contributions to the program 

The world has come a long way toward integrating 
the handicapped into useful life. Today, it is increas- 
ingly recognized that the human spirit and body have 
great abilities to overcome obstacles and to develop 
new functions to compensate for reduced or lost physi- 
cal capacities. Extensive experience acquired over 
decades of systematic work with the handicapped has 
demonstrated beyond doubt that the great majority of 
the handicapped, including those severely disabled, are 
capable of leading useful and productive lives if given 
the opportunity to take advantage of modern rehabili- 
tation services and techniques 

Although the moment is still far away when no 
prejudices or discrimination with respect to the handi- 
capped will exist, there is no doubt about the fact that 
the handicapped population is on the road to full eco- 
nomic and social recognition. The rapid advances that 
have taken place in the last decade in the whole field 
of medical and social sciences provide techniques and 
methods which, coupled with a general desire for social 
improvement and a growing understanding of the rights, 
responsibilities and potentialities of the handicapped, 
afford society an opportunity to help the disabled to 
take their place in useful life 
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ASIA’S 


MARCH ‘TOWARD 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Trends Anal yzed in Regional Commassion’s Survey 


6 lr region known as Asia and the Far East is emerg 

ing from a long period of economic stagnation 
It is ready for a decisive forward march toward eco- 
nomic development, and a pattern of general economic 
progress has evolved in the decade since 1945. There 
has been advancement despite the damage caused by 
the Second World War and other fighting, despite the 
disturbing effects of sharp swings in the world demand 
and prices for some of the region’s main exports, 
despite the serious problems presented by rapid popula 
tion growth, and despite the difficulties of planning and 
executing economic policies due to shortages of invest- 
ment capital and skilled administrators and technicians 

Many of these obstacles—and others, too—remain 
to be overcome, however, before the region can attain 
its economic goals, before the rate of progress can be 
considered adequate. 

The problems, as well as the advances made in the 
postwar years, are analyzed in the Economy Survey of 
Asia and the Far East, 1955. Recently published by 
the United Nations economic commission for the region 
(eCAFE), the study provided a basis for much of the 
discussion on the region’s economy which took place 
at the Commission's latest meeting held in Bangalore, 
India, from February 2 to 14 

Production and consumption, the Survey shows, have 
both grown in the postwar era, or else have revealed 
a prospect of growth. Nevertheless, compared with pre- 
war conditions in the region itself, and also with current 
trends in the West, output per person is still generally 
unfavorable. There is thus “no ground for excessive 
optimism,” to cite the introduction to the Survey. 


Lag in Agricultural Output 


While, as the Survey says, industrial production has 
begun to develop promisingly in some countries of the 
ECAFE region and while export-geared economies have 
enjoyed boom conditions in some of the postwar years, 


agricultural production, the mainstay of life in the re- 
gion, is substantially below prewar levels, on a per 
capita basis. 

Only four countries, whose combined population 
numbers less than 140 million, seem to have shown a 
per capita rise of more than three per cent per year in 
their domestic output. “Any Asian country with an 
annual per capita rate of growth of output of less than 
three per cent,” the Survey declares, “may be said 
to be dropping farther behind the advanced economies 
rather than starting to close the gap.” 

The countries which have made the most rapid 
advances in the region, it adds, have done so not only 
because of the energy and skill of their people but also 
because of large-scale aid from outside. “External aid 
and in particular United States aid—has been a major 
factor in several instances in enabling rehabilitation and 
reconstruction to be accomplished quickly and de- 
velopment to be initiated in a promising way.” 


The Key Problem 


The key problem for growth and progress in the 
ECAFE region, according to the Survey, is to overcome 
the shortage of financial resources to be mobilized for 
production. This shortage is the basic factor in limit- 
ing development. International cooperation, to provide 
more foreign capital and other assistance, undoubtedly 
is needed in order to meet the problem successfully.” 

Population growth and other population factors pre- 
sent a second major problem for the region’s economies 
“When the combination of elements such as the rela- 
tionship between land, people and capital equipment 
reaches the point where it becomes difficult for produc- 
tion gains to keep adequately ahead of increases in the 
number of people to be fed, clothed and housed,” 
the Survey states, “it may be time to take stock of 
population policy as well as to revise age-old produc- 
tion techniques.” 





Devel ypment of transport ts of major 
economic importance in Asia and the Far 
East. To provide training in techniques 

of railway operating and signalling, the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, in cooperation with ECAFE and the 
Government of Pakistan, has set up a special 
training centre at Lahore, Pakistan, for 
railway officials from Asian countries. 

Some of the students are shown here. 


here is yet another problem to be tackled. It arises 
from what the Survey calls “the double wastage of 
human resources.” In the first place, capacities are not 
properly developed through training and experience 
The result is a shortage of necessary skills, including 
management skills; production accordingly suffers. In 
the second place, skills that are available are not fully 
used in some countries because it has not been possible 
to overcome the organizational difficulties which pre 
vent full employment being more or less achieved 

A further major problem mentioned in the Survey 
is that of economic change. “If,” it observes, “the eco- 
nomies of the ECAFE region are to experience such 
growth as will carry them out of their present state of 
underdevelopment in decades rather than centuries, 
great structural changes in production and trade, in 
methods and techniques and approach will have to 
be made along the way.” 


Production Trends 


Estimates of production trends since 1948 show that 


the aggregate domestic output in Ceylon and Japan 
grew at an average annual rate of more than eight per 
cent and in Thailand and the Philippines by more than 
six per cent. The annual rate of growth in India and 
Burma is estimated at about three or four per cent, 
with a similar figure for Malaya (since 1949). Pakis- 
tan’s total output increased only slightly, while that of 
South Korea declined slightly from 1949 to 1954 

In 1953, Japan surpassed its prewar aggregate out- 
put. It did not, however, regain its prewar per capita 
levels of output in the period under review. Total pro- 
duction in Burma—which was heavily damaged by war 
and also, as the Survey notes, by insurrections—has 
still failed to reach its prewar figure. 


The Survey, however, considers that a better way to 
measure production growth is to assess it on a per 
capita rather than an aggregate basis. When this is 
done, it is found that per capita rates of growth are in 
all instances lower than those at which total output 
expanded, especially in countries or areas in which the 
population has increased at an unusually high rate. 

Thus, calculated on a per capita basis, the annual 
rate of growth since 1948 in production drops to 5.5 
per cent and 6.8 per cent for Japan and Ceylon, respec- 
tively. In Thailand it falls to 4.4 per cent and in the 
Philippines to 4.1 per cent, which in other countries of 
the region it is below two per cent. 


Agricultural Output 


rhe aggregate agricultural output in the ECAFE re 
gion (not counting mainland China) is estimated to have 
risen at an average annual rate of 2.1 per cent from 
1948/49 to 1954/55. But, as the Survey indicates, it 
has not yet succeeded in reaching that of prewar years 
Nor has the prewar per capita output level been at- 
tained; in 1954/55, the index for the region (excluding 
mainland China) was still 14 per cent below the aver 
age figure for 1934-38 

The region, says the introduction to the Survey, has 
a long way to go yet before its food and raw material 
supplies can be said to match the needs for domestic 
consumption, and of exports to provide the earnings 
required to pay for imports of capital goods and other 
essentials. “The slow recovery of agriculture,” it warns, 
“might become a serious obstacle to rapid economic 
development.” It is therefore encouraging, the introduc 
tion notes, that many countries continue to emphasize 
agriculture in their development programs. 

Increases in industrial production between 1948 and 
1954 were considerably greater than in agriculture, But 





the gain since the prewar period for all spheres of in- 
dustrial output except electricity was very much less 
than the increase since 1848. “In the industrial field, 
even more than in agriculture, substantial further gains 
were required after 1948 to restore prewar production.” 


Trends in 1955 


Economic trends in the region during 1955 are also 
analyzed in the Survey, 

Output of food and other agricultural products, it 
shows, was about the same as in the record postwar 
year of 1954. Production in factories, mines and other 
industries continued to increase, though at a slower 
rate than in previous years. Foreign trade for the 
region as a whole rose in value. Trade deficits, never- 
theless, tended to increase, contrary to the trend in 
1954. Some countries, nevertheless, managed to step up 
their foreign exchange reserves. 

A reasonable degree of monetary stability was at- 
tained, but inflationary pressures persisted in some eco- 
nomies faced with the difficult problems of defence 
and rehabilitation. 

Development programs in most countries in the 
ECAFE region were speeded up. The development efforts 
of governments were more vigorous, and resulted in 
development policies and goals being more clearly 
formulated. 


Farm Yields in Region 


Cereal production for the region excluding main- 
land China came to 117.6 million tons in 1954/55, the 
second highest on record and 1.5 per cent below that 
for 1953/54, 

Output of rice, the region’s staple food, was also 
the second highest on record, 70.1 million tons; the 
yield in 1954/55 was 4.9 million tons, or 6.6 per cent, 
less than in the previous year. 

An important development took place in the rice 
trade as countries lacking rice came to rely more for 
their supplies on the surpluses of this food to be found 
in the region, Thus, in the first seven months of 1955, 
rice imports from within the region accounted for 38 
per cent of total imports of cereals as compared to 28 
per cent in 1952. 

Export prices of rice, which tended to rise until 
1953, have been falling since then, These price reduc- 
tions seemed to have improved the competitive position 
of rice vis-a-vis wheat, particularly since wheat prices 
on international markets remained generally unchanged 
during 1955. 


Problems in Food-Importing Areas 


During the earlier postwar years, two common prob- 
lems faced the food-importing countries of the region, 
adds the Survey. 

One was that of keeping domestic prices of cereals 
down so as to avoid any sharp increase in the cost of 
living; this generally involved imposing controls on 








prices, procurement and distribution. The second prob- 
lem was that of the stepping up domestic cereals pro- 
duction, and this involved large outlays on food pro- 
duction schemes. 

In 1955, the price problem became important with 
efforts to assure minimum prices for some commodities 
to producers. 

As to the second problem, the Survey finds that while 
increasing domestic production up to a certain limit 
might in many cases be a justifiable aim, the recent 
changes in the overall supply situation suggest a re- 
appraisal of development efforts in terms of compara- 
tive economic advantages. 

Two aspects of export trade in the region deserve 
special notice, according to the Survey. One is that the 
rice surplus countries were able, in 1955, to capture 
a larger share of the demand for cereals from those 
food-importing countries that normally have a prefer- 
ence for rice. This was due to reductions in export 
prices and adoption of more realistic export policies. 

The second is that since 1954 a substantial part of 
the rice exports from countries with a surplus, particu- 
larly Burma, has been covered by trade arrangements 
akin to barter agreements. 


Other Commodities 


In marked contrast to the slow recovery of cereals 
production in postwar years, the output of other agri- 
cultural commodities, except cotton and sugar, showed 
a relatively quick recovery. 

Tea and rubber have increased sharply in price and 
as a source of foreign exchange earnings in recent years. 

Production of rubber in the first nine months of 1955 
exceeded that for the corresponding period in 1954, 
while world consumption of rubber—1,364,000 tons 
for the first nine months of 1955—exceeded the world 
output. The higher prices for rubber which have pre- 
vailed since 1954 may, according to the Survey, remain 
firm for some time because the present consumption of 
rubber (including synthetic) is likely to be high in rela- 
tion to production. The long-run interests of the pro- 
ducing countries, however, lie in securing increases in 
output at lower units costs. 

Tea production in the first nine months of 1955 was 
slightly above the corresponding figure for 1954. Prices, 
on the other hand, started declining in January of 1955 
and the downtrend continued almost throughout the 
first half of the year. Some increase became apparent in 
the second half, but the price spread between low and 
superior qualities also widened. This brought to the 
fore, once again, the problem of improving the quality 
of tea. 


Jute, Cotton, Copra, Sugar 


The region’s jute production in 1954/55 remained 
well below the prewar (1934-38) average, for the sec- 
ond year in succession. While production of raw jute 
is expected to show a substantial increase in the 1955 /56 
season, steps have aiso been taken to encourage exports 
of both raw jute and jute manufactures. Prices of raw 








jute, which declined in 1952 and early 1953, tended to 
stabilize thereafter, except for a temporary decline at 
the beginning of 1954/55, caused by expectations of 
large crops in both India and Pakistan. 

Overall production and consumption of cotton have 
shown signs of rising. 

The increases registered and the consequent changes 
in import requirements or export availability, however, 
have varied considerably from country to country. 

Needs of importing countries have tended to diminish 
owing to increases in domestic production and/or lim- 
ited changes—sometimes reductions—in consumption. 
Precise estimates of the 1955/56 supply situation in the 
region are not yet available, but the outlook for export 
prices is weak, according to the Survey, partly because 
of expected increases in world production. 

Copra production in the main producing countries 
has generally remained well below the 1951 peak, owing 
to such factors as typhoons, droughts and plant diseases. 
Overall output in 1954, however, was appreciably 
higher than in the previous year, and production in 
1955 was not expected to be materially different from 
that of 1954. Prices of copra and coconut oil, which 
began to fall early in 1954, continued to decline in 1955. 

The total production of sugar in the countries with 
a surplus of this product has tended to increase. So, 
until recently, have exports from surplus countries. The 
fall in sugar prices, observable since 1952, slowed in 
1954 and 1955. Prices have tended to stabilize around 
the minimum price fixed under the International Sugar 
Agreement. 


Industrial Production 


Industrial production continued to go up in most 
countries of the region during 1955. Available figures 
show that among the leading industrial countries— 
China, India and Japan—the rate of increase since 
1952 appears to have been highest in China. 

Industries which have been growing recently are those 
whose development is being planned in countries of the 
region are grouped into four categories by the Survey. 

First, there is a group of industries which has been 
extensively developed in the region mainly to achieve 
self-sufficiency in the supply of essential consumer goods 

Second, there are the industries, mostly connected 
with direct investment by foreign capital in the region, 
which are engaged in processing imported raw mate- 
rials or assembling imported components. 

A third group of industries aims at meeting the needs 
of economic development. 

Then there are industries producing mostly for ex- 
port, especially in Japan and Hong Kong, where the 
proportion of manufactured goods in the total amount 
of exports is higher than in other countries like India, 
Pakistan and China. 


In describing the region’s fuel and power industries, 
the Survey points out that while the known coal re- 
sources of the region are rather meager, production- 
except in China—has been more or less stable in the 


last few years. Output in 1954 was about 171 million 
tons, or about 12 per cent of the world figure. 

The generation of electricity has increased consider- 
ably in recent years, owing to the progress in carrying 
out new projects in nearly all countries. Total output 
rose by 21 per cent between 1952 and 1954, as com- 
pared to an increase of 17 per cent in world output. 

Nearly all the countries in the ECAFE are giving the 
highest attention to expanding the production of electric 
power as a prerequisite for economic development, A 
large number of projects to expand generating capacity 
are being undertaken. 


Iron, Steel, Cotton Textiles 


The production of iron and steel is concentrated in 
China, India and Japan, while in some other countries 
projects to establish an iron and steel industry are 
being undertaken or studied. 

In 1954, the region’s output of pig iron constituted 
about 7.5 per cent of world production, while output 
of crude steel amounted to 6.5 per cent of world pro- 
duction. Imports of iron and steel products into the 
region, excluding Japan and mainland China, came to 
1.8 million tons in 1954, 

Cotton spinning and weaving is the region’s most 
extensively developed manufacturing industry, The total 
number of installed spindles in the region is estimated 
at 28 million, 21 per cent of the world’s total world 
spinning capacity in 1954. 

The marked progress made in carrying out national 
economic development plans in many countries, during 
the year under review, continued to generate increasing 
demands for transportation facilities during 1955 


Trade Currents 


In discussing trade trends, the Survey also examines 
the trade between the ECAFE countries (other than 
mainland China) with the U.S.S.R. and eastern Euro- 
pean countries and finds that it has continued to remain 
a small fraction of their total trade (around | per cent 
of both exports and imports). It finds indications of 
efforts, however, that may lead to some increase. 

The trade between mainland China and other ECAFE 
countries was larger than that with the U.S.S.R. and 
eastern European countries. A new feature of the trade 
with mainland China noted in the Survey is that main- 
land China began to export certain light industry pro- 
ducts to other parts of the region. 


Development Planning and Problems 


As for development planning, the Survey observes 
that the year 1955 was marked by further advances 
in the formulation of development programs in several 
countries of the region. This is taken as an indication 
of their state of readiness to launch a more intensive 
development of their economies. 

One problem of development arises from the fact 
that some of the ECAFE countries have the fastest 
growth of population in the world, and also from the 

(Continued on page 23) 











Secretary-C seneral’s Address to ECAFE 


Nuclear Energy’s Importance 


For Economic Development 


rel! CLEAR energy is likely to become, in due course, 
a primary factor in accelerating the economic 
growth of countries which at present have to bear the 
heritage of centuries of poverty.” This was one of the 
main points made by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, in a statement at 
the opening of the twelfth session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East in Bangalore, 
India, on February 2 
The new source of power—discovered at a crucial 
stage in world history——might, he believed, enable the 
less developed areas to short-circuit some of the stages 
of development through which the economically ad 
vanced countries have had to pass 
rhe unexpected speed with which the peaceful appli 
cation of nuclear energy had so far developed augured 
well for the future, in Mr. Hammarskjold’s view. His 
optimism on this score was reinforced by the universal 
recognition—manifested at the International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held in Geneva 
“that the 
development of peaceful uses of nuclear energy, no 


last August under United Nations auspices 


less than the prevention of its use for destructive pur 
poses, is essentially a subject for international coopera 
tion.” The impact of the new source of energy, Mr 
Hammarskjold predicted, would be felt throughout the 
activities of the United Nations family 


Asia’s Role in United Nations 


The Secretary-General also stressed the importance 
of having Asia adequately represented in the United 
Nations 

The recent admission of sixteen new Members to the 
United Nations, he thought, was of special importance 
to the Commission, as they included many Asian coun- 





tries which had already been members of ECAFE. The 
admission of the sixteen states to United Nations 
membership meant, moreover, that the organization 
had moved much closer to universality, and Mr. Ham- 
marskjold hoped that further progress in this direction 
would be made in the years to come, 

When ECAFE was established, he recalled, it in- 
cluded only four Asian countries that were Members 
of the United Nations. That number had now increased 
to twelve. “This development,” he said, “is not only 
important to the United Nations as a whole, but may 
be considered as symbolic of the self-realization and 
awakening in Asia itself, especially when we recall 
that so many Asian countries emerged on the inter- 
national scene as independent nations only in the 
immediate postwar period. An adequate representa- 
tion of Asia in the United Nations is essential to our 
organization because it gives a fuller sense of reality 
to our deliberations and actions; it is also of course a 
part of the realization of the high purposes of the 
United Nations Charter.” 


Value of Regional Operations 


Also emphasized by Mr. Hammarskjold was the 
value of the regional activities of the United Nations. 
The work of the regional economic commissions, he 
pointed out, was part of a global attack on problems 
of worldwide significance, and, in often spearheading 
the attack, they had immeasurably strengthened the 
efforts of the United Nations as a whole. 


Ecare, in his opinion, was uniquely fitted to serve 
as “the instrument of an all-Asian pattern of economic 
cooperation.” Due to its widely conceived member- 
ship, it had the additional advantage of being able to 
draw directly on the experience and cooperation of 
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al its recent session 

in Bangalore, India. 


economically advanced countries outside the region. 

The main problem before ECAFE, Mr. Hammarskjold 
continued, was no longer how the region’s economies 
could advance, but how to advance them more rapidly. 
A significant and encouraging development in this regard 
was the establishment of ECAFE’s Working Party on 
Economic Development and Planning. Through this 
body, those countries in the region which had pro- 
gressed furthest in planning and programming tech- 
niques could share their skills and experience with 
others. The Working Party, in his view, would not only 
promote exchange of information on national planning 
methods and targets but would also, in due course and 
on governmental initiative, bring into focus the rela- 
tionship between various national targets against a 
much wider background, bearing in mind that “eco- 
nomic, even more than political, isolationism is a thing 
of the past.” 


Other Points 


Other points made by Mr. Hammarskjold included 
the following: 

(i) The problem of helping nations to speed their 
economic and social progress was one of the greatest 
challenges facing the economically advanced nations 
and the United Nations as a whole. United Nations 
efforts in this field, however, depended very largely 


on the resources available to it 


Asia’s March 
Toward Economic Development 
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fact that several have a very high degree of population 
density. This gives rise to the question of finding jobs 
for new entrants to the labor force, in addition to coping 
with the existing problems of unemployment and under 
employment. As a result, the provision of employment 


(ii) Resources of the United Nations family were 
weakest in meeting the need for external capital for 
national economic development. Nevertheless, some 
progress was being made, The International Finance 
Corporation, (whose establishment is expected in the 
near future) would help in some degree to supplement 
and reinforce the work of the International Bank. The 
concept of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development was also moving forward slowly. 

(iii) Community development work, which probably 
had deeper roots in the ECAFE region than anywhere 
else, could contribute to capital formation and eco- 
nomic development. It was a sphere of activity which 
seemed to offer great potentialities where much could 
be done with relatively little capital, It was already 
making important changes in the rural parts of the 
ECAFE region. 

(iv) Another matter of significance was the recent 
resolution by the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council on speeding industrialization and raising pro 
ductivity in the less developed countries. This envis- 
aged, for the first time, a combined operation, within 
a specific field, by the United Nations as a whole, the 
specialized agencies, and in due course, the technical 
assistance program of the international organizations 

(v) This technical assistance program, together with 
other similar programs, was playing a vital role in the 
ECAFE region and in many other parts of the world 


has been listed as a major target in a number of plans 
in the region 

Finding capital for development also remains a seri 
ous problem. In some countries like Burma and ( ‘eylon, 
the investment expenditures have been mostly financed 
out of current surpluses of the public authorities. Others 
however, have relied heavily on external assistance 
A compromise between the two patterns of financing 
is found in the case of India where financial resources 
were more evenly drawn from all sources 








Resignation 


of ECAFE Chief 


Secretary-General’s Tribute 


to Dr. P. 8. Lokanathan 


| nk. P. S. LOKANATHAN, the 61-year-old Indian econ 

omist who has served as Executive Secretary of 
the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East since its establishment in 1947, has 
submitted his resignation from this post, to become 
effective later this year. It was “with deepest regret’ 
that the Secretary-General announced that he was ac 
cepting the resignation. No successor has yet been named 

Dr. Lokanathan’s term of office expires next June 
and on December 26, 1955, he wrote to Mr. Hammars 
kjold saying that “much as I love my work and oppor 
tunities for service in the United Nations, I have come 
to the conclusion having taken all considerations into 
account, that I should not agree to continue beyond 
that period.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold replied on January 6, 1956, to 
accept Dr. Lokanathan’s resignation with the deepest 
regret and to pay tribute to his “outstanding service.’ 

“You have guided the Commission most ably and 
devotedly since its inception and through its difficult 
formative years to a point where it is firmly established 
as an important and respected unit of the United Na 
tions,” Mr. Hammarskjold said. “Thanks to your keen 
understanding and insight, and your deep and extensive 
knowledge of economic problems, you have been able 
to constitute the focal point which is essential to eco 
nomic cooperation in the vast area covered by the Com 
mission. Those familiar with the problems you have 
had to face cannot underestimate their magnitude nor 
the courage and perseverance with which you have met 
them. Your achievement is one in which the United 
Nations can take legitimate pride. 

“It must also be a source of great satisfaction to you 
yourself that you have been able to render such service 
to a region, of which your own country forms part and 
whose needs are perhaps greater and more urgent than 
those of any other area of the world. It is a service 
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Dr. P. 8. Lokanathan 


which I am sure you will continue to render in other 
ways after your formal association with the Commission 
comes to an end.” 


Distinguished Career 


Dr. Lokanathan, who was born in 1894, had already 
made a distinguished career for himself in the worlds 
of teaching, government service and private enterprise 
before he took charge of the Secretariat of the newly- 
established EcAFeE in 1947. The Commission is now 
one of Asia’s foremost economic research and statistical 
centres, a clearing house for trade and technical infor- 
mation and a source for the supply of advisory eco- 
nomic services. 

Dr. Lokanathan was educated at St. Joseph’s College 
in Bangalore (where ECAFE held its most recent ses- 
sion), at the University of Madras and at the London 
School of Economics. 

For many years he was a member of the Senate 
and Academic Council of Madras University, where 
he was Professor of Economics, While he was still at 
Madras University, the Indian Government made him 
a member of its Consultative Committee of Economists 
He was also appointed to the Madras Government's La- 
bor Advisory Board, and served as President of the 
Economic Association of India. He has also been the 
editor of the two New Delhi newspapers, the Eastern 
Economist and the Hindustan Times. 

His first experiences with international meetings be- 
gan during and shortly after World War II when as 
an Indian delegate he attended a series of conferences, 
which included the International Business Conference 
at Rye, New York, the Conference of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, and the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment at Geneva. 

Dr. Lokanathan is married and has four children. 





John Doe 


1955 


The Story of the Universal Copyright Convention 


pas 16th of September, 1955, may well be remem- 

bered by future generations of authors and pub- 
lishers as the day a small ray of light penetrated into 
the legal jungle of international copyright protection, a 
jungle where many an unsuspecting author had seen 
his works eaten alive. 

This date marked the coming into effect of the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention sponsored by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. From September 16, 1955, on, a Spanish author 
or publisher, for example, has been able to obtain copy- 
right protection in the United States with no other 
formalities than a line of type bearing the symbol C, 
his name and the date of publication of his work. 

This holds true, of course, for an American author's 
works in Spain and for the works of foreign authors, 
composers and other creative artists in the eighteen 
countries which have already joined the Universal 
Copyright Convention. These countries are Andorra, 
Cambodia, Chile, Costa Rica, France, the German 
Federal Republic, Haiti, the Holy See, Israel, Laos, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Pakistan, the Philippines, Spain, 
Switzerland, the United States and Japan. 

The Convention came into force three years after its 
adoption on September 6, 1952 by an intergovern- 
mental conference convened by UNESCO at Geneva. Of 
the fifty countries at the conference, forty signed the 
Convention. It was stipulated that the Convention 
would come into effect three months after twelve 
countries had ratified it. These countries did not neces- 
sarily have to be among the signers of the Convention 

Although it is still in its infancy, the effects of the 
Convention have already been felt. The United States, 
in implementing this international agreement, has wiped 
out a provision of its copyright law which stated that full 
copyright protection could be granted foreign authors 
writing in English only if their works had been printed 
from type set in the United States. The exemption from 
this “manufacturing clause” applies to authors in all 
countries adhering to the Convention. 

Behind the adoption of the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention lies the centuries-long story of the struggle of 
authors for the right to earn a living as authors. The 


“successful” author is, after all, a relatively new animal: 
Cervantes kept body and soul together by working as 
a tax collector, Spinoza ground lenses in Amsterdam 
for his living and Shakespeare relied on acting for his 
main source of income. 

The notion that an author could actually “own” his 
work first appeared in England in 1709 with the Statute 
of Anne: “An Act for the Encouragement of Learning, 
by Vesting the Copies of Printed Books in the Authors 
or Purchasers of such copies during Times therein 
mentioned.” The eighteenth century was marked by 
further progress with American constitutional provi- 
sions and a law of the French Revolution which is still 
in force today. This law stated: “The authors of writ- 
ings of all kinds, composers of music, and painters and 
draftsmen who have paintings or drawings engraved, 
shall enjoy throughout their lifetime the exclusive right 
to sell, to cause to be sold, to distribute their works 
throughout the territory of the Republic and to assign 
the ownership thereof in whole or in part.” This French 
law had teeth as well: it authorized the police to con 
fiscate for the benefit of authors all works printed or 
engraved without the authors’ written permission 

The nineteenth century saw a wave of national 
legislation instituting copyright protection for authors. 
Unfortunately, the nineteenth century also saw a wave 
of international literary piracy. It became quite obvious 
that national law could not protect the author whose 
works were being plagiarized abroad as fast as they 
came off the presses in his own country. In 1886, a 
new approach was tried: an international conference at 
Berne, Switzerland, The same year, the conference pro 
duced the First International Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Copyright (now known as the Berne Con- 
vention) and set up the International Union for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. The story of 
international copyright protection might well have come 
to a happy ending then and there—if all countries had 
joined the Berne Convention. They did not. Three 
years later, another major agreement came out of a 
Conference called at Montevideo, Uruguay: the Inter- 
American Convention on the Rights of the Author in 
Literary, Scientific and Artistic Works. 





The first seedlings in the legal jungle had been 
planted and they soon flourished. The Berne Con- 
vention went through no less than four revisions in 
Paris (1896), Berlin (1908), Rome (1928) and Brus- 
sels (1948). By 1948, forty-one countries had become 
members of the Berne Union. Except for Albania and 
the Soviet Union, they included all European countries, 
the British Commonwealth, the French Union, In- 
donesia, Thailand and Brazil. 

Conspicuous by their absence from the Berne Union 
wete all Western Hemisphere countries except Brazil 
and Canada, They were partially covered by the con- 
vention adopted at Montevideo in 1889 and supple- 
mented by regional agreements concerning specific 
groups of Western Hemisphere countries which had 
been drawn up at Mexico City (1902), Rio de Janeiro 
(1906), Buenos Aires (1910), Havana (1928) and 
Washington (1946) 

The result of all this was the growth of a labyrinth of 
legal provisions to the common despair of authors and 
international law experts. Of the New World conven- 
tions, only the agreement adopted in 1889 contained 
clauses applicable to countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere. In addition, many countries—and many of 
them important ones—simply did not adhere to any 
convention at all. 


Back in 1842, one of history's most famed victims of 
plagiarism, Charles Dickens, drank a hopeful toast in 
New York to “international copyright, the only turn- 
pike between the readers of two great nations.” But 
the turnpike had yet to be opened in the twentieth cen- 
tury. French author Georges Duhamel on a trip abroad 
had the unpleasant sensation of being offered a book 
by a new French writer only to discover one of his own 
works published under another name. A Spanish writer 
had an even stranger experience in Latin America: he 
found a book signed by himself which he had not even 
written. And these examples are only a few out of 
thousands. 

Then came the turn of the League of Nations. The 
League was asked to intervene by a resolution adopted 
in 1928 by the Rome conference for the revision of the 
Berne Convention and it turned the question over to 
the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. First, the In- 
stitute carried out a survey of international copyright 
problems with the help of the Belgian Government and 
the Berne Union, Then it produced a draft convention 
and Belgium offered to call an international conference 
where this draft could be adopted. 

That conference was scheduled for 1939 but it was 
never held. Seven years later, a universal copyright 
convention was among the items of unfinished business 
which the United Nations inherited from the League 
of Nations. The United Nations turned the problem 
over to UNESCO, 

Despite prewar spadework, there was no hope of 
choosing an easy way out by reviving the conference 
originally planned to be held in 1939. Problems of 
international copyright protection had increased in 


direct proportion to the spectacular postwar rise in 
international cultural relations. The old classical 
theories of nineteenth century jurists also needed adapt- 
ing. It was well and good to talk about the rights of an 
author when the author was a man with a quill, but a 
different approach was required for huge film, radio 
and publishing industries. 

UNESCO started at the bottom and spent five years in 
a thorough study of comparative copyright law, aided 
by four committees of experts representing different 
regions of the world. At the very outset, UNESCO an- 
nounced that its objectives were limited, a decision 
which UNESCO's Director-General, Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
termed “one of the reasons for eventual success in de- 
veloping the Convention.” Although UNESCO had no 
intention of allowing a future convention to serve as a 
loophole for nations covered by existing agreements 
(clauses to this effect have been written into the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention), it still had to establish 
a form of international copyright protection acceptable 
to countries not members of any system. 

Preparatory studies revealed two basic reasons for 
previous failures of attempts to build a worldwide sys- 
tem of copyright protection. In the first place, sufficient 
allowance had not been made for the fact that certain 
countries could not adhere to international copyright 
agreements simply because of provisions in their own 
legislation. Secondly, too little attention had been paid 
to the economic effects of copyright law. 


Another sore point was also brought out during these 


five years of study: the misunderstandings which arise 
when technical terms (especially legal terms) are trans- 
lated literally into another language. This difficulty is a 
great deal more serious than it may appear to be at first 
sight. It can result in two legal experts talking across a 
table about two different things and, of course, dis- 
agreeing violently. 

These studies and discussions led UNESCO to use a 
delicate approach to international copyright protection 
and also to shy away from any temptation to draw up 
a head-in-the-clouds agreement which no nation would 
be able to accept. The United Nations agency's policy 
of realism met with its first success at the Geneva con- 
ference of 1952 when the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion was adopted, Even countries belonging to no 
convention and which had sent no representatives to 
the 1952 conference in Geneva have now joined the 
Convention. 

The Universal Copyright Convention now in force 
consists of a Preamble, twenty-one Articles, an Ap- 
pendix, Declaration, a Resolution and three Annexed 
Protocols. It is a complex technical instrument designed 
to meet a complex technical problem, but it expresses 
certain basic principles which stand out clearly. 

Perhaps the most important is stated quite flatly in 
Article Il: “Published works of nationals of any Con- 
tracting State and works first published in that State 
shall enjoy in each other Contracting State the same 
protection as that other State accords to works of its 








nationals first published in its own territory.” In other 
words, a country which has joined the Universal Copy- 
right Convention must give a foreign author the same 
copyright protection that it accords to its own nationals 
if the foreign author comes from another country 
adhering to the Convention or if the work has been 
published in such a country. There is nothing new 
in this principle which is the foundation of the Berne 
Convention and of the Western Hemisphere con- 
ventions. But, as part of a worldwide agreement, it 
serves as a link between the two groups of countries 
covered by these conventions and it also governs the 
relations of authors with countries outside these groups. 
A serious blow has been struck at the division of the 
world of copyright into three watertight compartments: 
the Berne Union countries, the Western Hemisphere 
countries and the countries which had previously never 
joined any convention. 

Of the twenty-one articles of the convention, seven 
deal with the question of copyright itself while the 
others cover formal matters. Article I deals with the 
extent of the protection granted to literary, scientific 
and artistic works and Article II sets forth the principle 
of national treatment of foreign works. Article III reg- 
ulates the question of formalities of copyright protec- 
tion which normally are eliminated for foreign authors 
as a result of the Convention. Article IV covers mini- 


mum periods of copyright protection: with the excep- 
tion of photographs or works of applied art (for which 
the minimum is ten years), protection can never be for 
less than twenty-five years. Article V provides that the 
author of a work has the exclusive right to make or to 
authorize translations of his work. However, if no trans- 
lation has been made of a work after seven years, a 
country which has joined the Convention may restrict 
this right, subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions 
protecting authors such as payment and the assurance 
of a correct translation. Article VI defines the notion 
of publication for purposes of the Convention and 
Article VII states that the Convention is not retroactive 
(works formerly in the public domain cannot be brought 
back under protection provided for by the Convention). 

So much for the letter of the law. The spirit of the 
Universal Copyright Convention emerges clearly in its 
preamble which states that the Contracting states are 
“convinced that a system of copyright protection ap- 
propriate to all nations of the world and expressed in a 
universal convention . . . will ensure respect for the 
rights of the individual and encourage the development 
of literature, the sciences and the arts.” 

These same nations, adds the preamble, are per- 
suaded that “a universal copyright system will facilitate 
a wider dissemination of the works of the human mind 
and increase international understanding.” 


Yue experience Miss Margaret Mitchell had in protecting 
her copyright to “Gone With The Wind,” the world- 
famous novel set against the background of America’s Civil 
War, is an example of the abuses the new copyright con- 
vention is designed to prevent. 
Miss Mitchell signed a contract under which she agreed 
A ) to protect the holder of the world motion picture rights, 
, YAWi1e Bi Here, as detailed by Stephens Mitchell, the late author’s 
o% ald v4 brother, are some of the things that happened as a result: 
: Miss Mitchell set up an office where a permanent secretary 
sorted out the returns from a service which clipped news- 
papers and magazines from all over the world. If a part of 
her novel appeared, or a review or comment indicated that 
it was being published, Miss Mitchell's business manager 
made arrangements with lawyers and accountants in those 
countries where publication was without permission and, of 
course, without remuneration to Miss Mitchell. In the United 
' States, Miss Mitchell engaged a lawyer to supervise all these 
ee ae activities. 
One of the most protesting of The outcome was nightmarish. Suits were instituted in 
renin, pee ee twenty-three cases. In only two did Miss Mitchell get back 


in his case the practice was so 
blatant, was Charles Dickens. enough money to cover the costs of the collection. 
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The United Nations Review herewith 
presents—in the first of two parts— 
aspects of the oceans that may be un- 
familiar to many; how various or- 
gans of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are concerned 
with the sea and with the ways in 
which it obliges men to plan and work 
together. 


P' SHING forward across the unknown, primitive man 

came, again and again, upon the sea, a still greater 
unknown. To him it was a mystery and an obstacle. 
Beyond it, all unsuspected, lay the great empty lands. 
There were others, too, inhabited by men like himself 
but, because of the sea, his descendants might not hear 
of them until scores of centuries had passed. 

Paradoxically, this same ocean, which for so long 
kept man apart, has come to symbolize the concept of 
one world. It is not only that men have found in the 
oceans a highway by which they can exchange their 
goods for those of distant peoples. Something in man’s 
relation to the sea itself has affected his attitude. All 
men, irrespective of their origin, must be on guard 
against its violence and ready, as they seldom are on 
land, to help one another. “Faithful to no race after 
the manner of the kindly earth,” wrote Joseph Conrad, 
“receiving no impress from valor and toil and self- 
sacrifice, recognizing no finality of dominion, the sea 
has never adopted the cause of its masters like the 
land.” It was inevitable that a feeling of solidarity, a 
kind of international understanding, should arise 
among sailors of all nations. Launching out upon the 
deep, men have recognized the need for a higher 
loyalty and a common discipline. 

“All vessels must answer all calls of distress at sea 
and must render assistance to every person, even 
though an enemy, who is found at sea in danger of 
being lost.” 

That is one of certain rules of the sea, now generally 
accepted throughout the world, on which the Interna- 
tional Law Commission of the United Nations is to 
report to the 1956 General Assembly. The commission 
consists of fifteen international jurists chosen by the 
Assembly. Every summer in Geneva, it meets to con- 
tinue its task of developing and codifying a body of 
international law. Its session in 1955 was mainly con- 
cerned with the regime of the high seas and of the 
territorial sea. The distinguished lawyers have com- 
mented, one by one, on various points in international 
maritime law. It is an interesting fact that many rules 
of the sea which have won considerable, if not general, 
acceptance express a standard of conduct not related 
so much to the laws of individual states, as to the 
conscience or interests of mankind, Thus 

“No State may endanger the safety of life at sea 
by issuing any regulations which are inconsistent 
with the regulations approved by a majority of sea- 
faring States.” 

And again there is much support for the principle 
that ships without flag—or with more than one flag- 
may be boarded and searched by the public vessels of 
all states and, if suspected of piracy, may be forcibly 
brought to port for investigation. 

The Office of Legal Affairs of the United Nations, 
a part of the Secretariat, cooperates with the Interna- 





Fishermen off Ceylon hauling in their nets under watchful eye of an FAO special- 
ist. Catch has been increased considerably by use of new seining techniques. 


tional Law Commission in this task of codifying inter 
national law, including maritime law. Many intricate 
problems are involved, but a broad background of 
cooperation and understanding already exists. Certain 
navigational rules are universally accepted. The Plimsoll 
line might be called a worldwide acknowledgement of 
human rights at sea, since it lays down the principle 
of responsibility on the part of ship-owners for the lives 
and safety of those who travel under their flag. The 
greed of owners can no longer cause ships to be over- 
loaded and so become death-traps for crews and passen- 
gers. When danger threatens, the captain of any vessel 
knows that his S.O.S. will be answered without thought 
of his ship’s nationality or origin. Every day, some 
small ship with a case of sickness or injury on board, 
and no doctor, uses radio to seek medical advice from 
another. Very many lives must have been saved in this 
way not only across the waters, but across the so-called 
barriers of race. Every evening, as the advancing fringe 
of darkness brings the world’s lighthouses and buoys 
into operation, each flashes a message which is inde 
pendent of the trammels of language that separate man 
from man. The charts to which seamen entrust their 
lives embody the lessons of many generations and of 
many races. Their symbols convey to every seaman a 
warning without words, They are fruits of human ex 
perience, wrung from danger and made available to all 

And so the sea, unlike the land with its passionate 
local loyalties and associations, speaks to man in uni 
versal terms. We have come to recognize in what was 
once the principle obstacle keeping mankind apart one 
of the major instruments working to bring the human 
family together and to emphasize its interdependence 

This cooperation of the human family at sea has 
already been the means of saving several hundred lives 
in the North Atlantic through the work of a specialized 
agency. Those saved were the crews and passengers 
of more than half a dozen ships. The specialized agency 


concerned, the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, coordinated an agreement by which fifteen nations 
maintain nine floating ocean stations for weather re- 
porting to countries on both sides of the Atlantic. For 
ICAO, life-saving at sea is quite subsidiary to its main 
work in civil aviation. Nevertheless, in a few years, 
these ships have built up an enviable, if obscure, search 
and rescue record in addition to the daily weather ob- 
servations at sea level and by stratospheric balloons 
which are their crews’ main function. The personnel of 
several aircraft in distress have also been rescued by 
the same means from Atlantic waters. 


Weather Casualties 


As little known, although it operates on a much 
wider scale, is the voluntary weather observation car- 
ried out internationally by the world’s merchant ships. 
The World Meteorological Organization, another spe- 
cialized agency, estimates that thirteen per cent of 
recorded shipping casualties are directly due to the 
weather. This does not take into account other casu- 
alties such as collisions or strandings which in many 
cases are due indirectly to the same cause. 

As there is at present nothing man can do to control 
the weather, the task of the weather men is to give as 
long and as accurate warning as possible of weather 
conditions likely to be hazardous for shipping. 

Weather forecasts as well as gale, storm and hurri 
cane warnings are issued to shipping by radio several 
times a day all round the world according to a scheme 
adopted by WMO 

In order to provide adequate warnings and forecasts 
it is indispensable to obtain information on the weather 
over ocean areas. The cost of operation of stationary 
“ocean weather ships” makes it impossible to establish 
more than a very limited number. Practically all the 
meteorological information obtained from the sea must 
therefore be provided by voluntary observers aboard 








merchant ships. A worldwide plan of WMO governs the 
recruitment of such voluntary observing ships. They 
are supplied with instruments and report regularly by 
radio to the nearest coastal stations. 

There are at present about 2,500 such ships on the 
oceans as against thirteen stationary “ocean weather 


ships.” The ships’ officers who act as amateur weather 


men make observations which are accurate and scien- 
tifically recorded. Considerable credit is due to them for 
the painstaking way in which they report their observa- 
tions. These are of value not only to shipping but to 
users of meteorological information all over the world 

Arrangements have also been made by WwMo for 
whalers to transmit weather reports. In these reports 
the ships’ position is given in cipher, so as to avoid 
revealing it to competitors in the whaling grounds 

Ships also use weather forecasts for route planning 
with a view to avoiding contrary winds and thereby 
saving time and fuel. This aspect of the maritime uses 
of meteorological information is of considerable eco- 
nomic importance 


Fellowships in Meteorology 


It is interesting to note that the first efforts towards 
international cooperation in meteorology were made by 
naval officers. These convened a conference in Brussels 
in 1853 to draw up a program of meteorological obser- 
vations based on the collaboration of shipping belong- 
ing to most of the maritime countries. One of the first 
governmental weather services of the world, the French 
Meteorological Service, was founded as a result of a 
disaster that overtook the French Fleet in the Black 
Sea during the Crimean War in 1854. 

In its technical assistance projects under the United 
Nations Expanded Program, wWMo has not neglected 


Chilean trawler fishermen 
emptying a bag of hake 
onto the deck. A large 
portion of the world lacks 
the proteins in its diet 
which would be provided 
by adding more fish. 


the needs of maritime meteorology. Among projects in 
this field, a fellowship in maritime meteorology granted 
to Ibrahim Kulaksiz of the Turkish State Meteorologi- 
cal Service may be given as an example. Mr. Kulaksiz 
received training in the United Kingdom and learned not 
only about modern methods of maritime climatology, 
but also participated in taking meteorological observa- 
tions aboard ocean weather ships and ships of the 
merchant marine. 


Information and warnings about ice conditions are 
of paramount importance to winter shipping in the 
northern seas. The most effective ice service for winter 
navigation can be achieved only through intimate col- 
laboration between an ice information service, an ice- 
breaker service and—for forecasts—hydrological and 
meteorological services. 

All these radioed messages and all appeals for help 
at sea reach their objective because of international 
radio agreements, Here again, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, the International Telecommunications 
Union, is the operative link among governments, This 
agency organizes the periodical conferences at which 
radio frequencies are allocated. Vital are those set for 
communication between ships and between ships and 
land. These conferences also draw up regulations for 
the use of frequencies intended for distress purposes 
and for routing distress messages to the authorities 


concerned. 


In the United Nations the Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, serviced by a Division of the same name in the 
Secretariat, has also been concerned with the preven- 
tion of loss of life at sea. At a conference in London 
in 1948, the International Convention for the Safety 
of Life at Sea was opened for signature and the 





Galata pier, Istanbul. Modern docking facilities 
transfer cargo from both modern ships and the 
wooden barge-like boats common to Turkish and 
Greek waters for a thousand years. 


conference also approved several recommendations 
on safety matters, including International Regulations 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea 

For some years, preparations have been in progress 
for another projected specialized agency, the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
This agency will come into being when the Convention 
opened for signature hag been ratified by twenty-one 
states, of which seven must each have a total tonnage 
of at least one million gross tons of shipping. The 
Organization will deal with technical matters affecting 
international shipping and will encourage the highest 
standards of safety and efficiency of navigation. It will 
help to make shipping services available to the com- 
merce of the world without discrimination and will 
include a Maritime Safety Committee, on which fourteen 
countries will be represented, including not less than 
the eight largest ship-owning nations. 

The free passage of all these ocean-going vessels 
and the acceptance of certain international rules of the 
sea was not something which came about by itself. For 


a long time, countries staked claims on the oceans as 
on the land. In the second half of the Middle Ages, 
princes and principalities claimed entire seas as 
their own. Venice proclaimed her sovereignty over 
the Adriatic, Genoa over the Ligurian Sea. Portugal 
asserted her rule over the Indian Ocean and the At- 
lantic south of Morocco, while Spain claimed the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Pacific. Early in the seventeenth 
century, the Dutch lawyer, Hugo Grotius, advanced 
arguments in favor of recognizing the freedom of the 
seas. “The sea cannot be physically possessed. It is 
free by the laws of nature,” he wrote. “It must, there- 
fore, be free also of the laws of man.” This principle 
was vigorously contested and more than 200 years 
were to pass before nations silently withdrew most of 
their exclusive claims and, in so doing, accepted the 
principle of the freedom of the open sea. 


Legal Interpretations 

This absence of sovereignty over the high seas does 
not mean the absence of law. There are still a number 
of outstanding problems to engage the jurists of the 
International Law Commission. One of the disputed 
points now before them concerns what is called the 
continental shelf, an area of shallow water extending 
around the coasts of continents. In the case of North 
America, geologists have estimated that one small part 
of this continental shelf in the Gulf of Mexico will 
yield, besides valuable minerals, perhaps as much as 
more than they can 
be sure exists beneath the soil of the continent itself. 
If such rich treasure lies buried under the sea, it is 
clear that some law must be formulated and generally 
accepted to provide for its exploitation and exploration 


twenty-two billion barrels of oil 


“The world needs these resources,” wrote a Dutch 
jurist of our own time, Dr. M. W. Mouton. “A solution 
has to be found to regulate exploitation activities in 
such a way that a rush and grab policy will be fore- 
stalled, that each part of the world’s population will 
get its share and that exhaustion and conflicts will be 
prevented.” If the text drafted by the International 
Law Commission is approved, nations will exercise 
sovereignty over the seabed and subsoil near their 
territorial waters up to a depth of 200 metres, provided 
they do not interfere with free shipping and fishing on 
the high seas above. 

In that text, the lawyers were careful to provide for 
fishing rights, because disputes about these rights are 
among the most frequent that arise in connection with 
the sea. Since the Second World War, disagreements 
involving fishing interests have been heard by another 
organ associated with the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague. In 1951, 
judgment was given by the Court in favor of Norway, 
following a dispute between that country and the United 
Kingdom, regarding the delimitation of the territorial 
waters of Norway. In 1954, the United Kingdom won 
a case against France concerning jurisdiction over the 
islets of Minquiers and Ecrehos in the Channel Islands. 
The dispute arose chiefly because both French and 





Weather ships receive data from volunteers 
aboard all kinds of vessels in their area, 
assess the information and pass it on 

to the rest of the world in the form of 
weather facts and forecasts. 


British fishermen wished to have exclusive rights in 
the area. The Channel Islands, formerly part of the 
Duchy of Normandy, were brought to the English 
crown in 1066 by William the Conquerer and The 
Hague hearings were remarkable in that one of the 
documents cited went back as far as the year 1200—a 
record for the proceedings of the International Court 

When the International Law Commission discussed 
the problem of legal claims to the wealth of the sea, 
the lawyers found it necessary to turn to the scientists 
for technical information. In 1954, the General Assem- 
bly decided that the problem of territorial waters and 
marine rights was closely linked to that of the interna- 
tional protection of fisheries and other resources of the 
sea, The Food and Agriculture Organization is closely 
concerned with the conservation, development and con- 
trolled exploitation of the living resources of the sea, 
and has been engaged for some time in surveying the 
living aquatic resources of the world. For this reason, 
the General Assembly voted to convene an Interna- 
tional Technical Conference on the Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the Sea at FAO Headquarters in 
Rome, April 18 through May 10, 1955. The recom 
mendations of this conference were reported to the 
International Law Commission, which had already pro- 
posed the establishment of an international authority 
under the United Nations to regulate fisheries and to 
protect fishery resources. 


How Great Its Resources? 


Many of the subjects discussed at the Conference 
had already been considered in a number of FAO publi- 
cations. According to FAO, the seas of the world could 
make a substantially greater contribution to world food 
supplies. To bring this about, however, it will be neces- 
sary to learn a great deal more about the sea’s re- 
sources, to make further technical progress and to 
improve the organization of industries. In the long run, 
the maintenance of food production from the sea will 
be dependent, as it already is in particular cases, on 
international action 

This is made all the more necessary by developments 


taking place in the design and equipment of fishing 
vessels and in fishing techniques. The world’s fishermen 
are now making bigger catches than ever. It is estimated 
that the world catch of fish, crustaceans and molluscs, 
which in 1938 totalled something over twenty-two 
million metric tons, had increased by 1953 to more 
than twenty-seven million metric tons, While this rep- 
resents a very substantial increase (more than 20 per 
cent) in landings, it is only a fraction of what fishery 
biologists believe could be taken from the sea con 
tinuously and without impairing resources, provided 
there is efficient international control. The sixth rao 
Conference endorsed the view that it should be possible 
to double production. On the other hand, without 
proper national and international conservation and 
development programs, another concern of FAO, it is 
possible that some important existing resources may be 
overfished and depleted, particularly in view of the 
growing efficiency of modern vessels, equipment and 
techniques. For example, the development of wartime 
submarine detecting devices into peacetime fish finding 
apparatus and the use of radiotelephony and telegraphy 
have tended to concentrate fishing boats at points where 
fish are located. Before the days of echosounders and 
radar devices, the flair of some skippers for locating 
fish resulted in their regularly catching more than their 
competitors. Then came the use of radiotelephony and 
telegraphy, and the introduction of a policy, instituted 
by owners, whereby a skipper locating fish had to call 
up other vessels of the fleet so that all joined in, Con- 
tinued development of echosounders and radar devices 
has made it easier for all skippers to make good catches, 
although of course a good skipper is still more success- 
ful than his less skilled colleagues. 

One of the latest developments is the use of a device 
to enable fishermen to ascertain the strength and direc- 
tion of currents at fishing levels. It has been used 
with considerable success by the Norwegian fisher- 
men working the Lofoten cod fishery. The trend 
shows that, with modern echosounders, radar equip- 
ment and current metres, fishermen are making more 
and more use of scientific discoveries in their search 





for fish, and are able to estimate the density and depth 
of shoals as well as the direction in which they are 
heading. 

Scouting for shoals by aircraft is another method by 
which fishermen can obtain guidance in their work. The 
Icelandic herring fleet relies to a great extent on its 
aerial scouting service, which is all the more important 
to it because echosounding is found to be of limited 
value in fishing off the north coast of Iceland. Experi- 
ments are going on in the use of underwater electric 
fields actually to control, and not merely to detect, the 
movements of fish and, of course, there has been the 
development of such nets as the midwater floating traw! 
and of power equipment which makes for more efficient 
handling of traditional gear. 


New Techniques 


One of the latest developments in fishing is that of 
the factory ship, a very large vessel which is capable 
of staying at sea for, perhaps, three months at a time, 
and processing the catch as it is brought aboard. These 


ships the British vessel “Fairtry” is one are 
equipped with machinery and a processing plant which 
can produce consumer packs of fish, hold some of the 
catch in cold storage “in the round,” extract fish oil, 
and produce fish meal. There are other modern fishing 
vessels which, although not so elaborately equipped, 
can also stay at sea for considerable periods and land 
large quantities of fish in excellent condition. 


Intensive biological study of the habits of fish, par- 
ticularly in relation to their spawning and migration, 
has contributed greatly to increased catches. Biologists 
have studied the daily migration of fish and the move- 
ment of shoals, which seem to be connected with the 
depth of light penetration. For example, herring rise 
at dawn, but descend to deeper waters. Such informa- 
tion as this is of value to the fishermen, as is the 
knowledge resulting from studies of the influence of 
temperature on the growth of fish and the effects of 
sea currents, both horizontal and vertical, on the dis- 
persal of eggs and of fry and fingerlings. The fishery 
biologist, indeed, has a most essential part to play in 
the future of the world’s fisheries, because any given 
conservation program must depend on our detailed 
knowledge of the life history, ecology, population 
dynamics and behavior of the fish we seek to preserve. 

Apart from these factors affecting the conservation 
and exploitation of fisheries, the problem of marketing 
and distribution of the catch is of great importance. 
Examination of this problem and developing of ways 
and means to solve it forms an essential part of the 
work of FAO. For example, little is known of the where- 
abouts of the Norwegian herring outside the spawning 
season, but if the fish could be located at other times 
of the year, much bigger supplies could be landed. 
While this appears at first glance to be highly desirable, 
it raises the problem of marketing and distribution, 
because means must be devised for efficient use of 
increased catches landed by fishing fleets. The problem 


Fishing boats on the River Hooghly. India’s new port development 
program has enlisted the services of two United Nations specialists. 





naturally varies from country to country, For example, 
it might be expected that an extra supply of fish would 
be readily sold in countries where the mass of people 
suffer from lack of high-quality protein in their diet, 
but the matter is not so simple as that. The problems 
of distribution and sale, as well as socio-economic 
factors such as religious precepts and inadequate in- 
comes, are often most complex and difficult. 

These, then, are some of the problems on which FAO 
is constantly at work, and they also provided subject 
matter for the International Technical Conference on 
the Conservation of the Living Resources of the Sea. 


Organized Effort 


An interesting fact is that most of the world’s fishing 
at present takes place over only ten per cent of the 
marine area of the globe, the continental shelves, and 
more than ninety per cent of the world’s catch is taken 
north of the equator. These will probably continue to 
be the richest areas, although much research and fish- 
ing are being carried out elsewhere. Experts are also 
looking forward to the expansion in the cultivation of 
crustaceans and molluscs along the coasts, and experi- 
mental work is being done with regard to the use of 
seaweeds for food. An expert estimates that an annual 
harvest of one million tons of brown seaweed could 
be taken on the coasts of Scotland alone and the poten- 
tial harvest throughout the world must be calculated 
in astronomical figures. 

In dealing with the complex problem of development 
and conservation of the world’s fisheries, which differ 
from country to country, there is need for continuous 


effort in organizing and directing the work involved. 
Valuable as are meetings like the International Techni- 
cal Conference, an established organization, such as the 
FAO Fisheries Division, is essential. To help in this 
aspect of the work, UNESCO has organised an Advisory 
Committee on Marine Science, the aim of which is to 
form a bridge between scientists working on various 
fundamental problems of the sea. In its task of pro- 
moting the orderly development of the world’s fisheries 
resources and promoting fishery science, FAO works in 
cooperation not only with its seventy-one member na- 
tions, but also with other international organizations 
such as the United Nations, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the United States In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, the Colombo 
Plan, the International Council for Exploration of the 
Seas, and others. 

This broad range of international cooperation is one 
of the most impressive facts to emerge from a study of 
the sea. The vastness of the waters, their peculiar de- 
mands as well as the wide variety of things they furnish 
plant and animal life all combine almost to force man 
to share the knowledge he has for living on the sea, for 
making use of its resources. As we will see in Part Il 
(to appear in the April issue) this sharing has led to 
international exchanges of information in such fields 
as fishing methods, cargo handling and the health and 
working conditions of seafarers, In all manner of ways 
we come to realize how the oceans bring peoples and 
nations into closer realization of each others’ problems 
through a common interest in the sea, 
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the current session a total of 731 petitions were being 
examined. 

A number of representatives agreed that the situation 
created a serious problem, not only for the Secretariat 
but also for delegations. They felt, however, that the 
Council would have to deal with the question and as- 
certain the nature of the communications. Rafik Asha, 
of Syria, thought that to spread consideration of them 
over a long period of time would nullify their useful- 
ness. Therefore, the Council] must cope with the ques- 
tion and see that the communications were classified 
and dealt with in the shortest possible time. Mr. Asha 
said that the Secretary-General had the authority to 
provide funds in such emergencies. Syria believed that 
every effort should be made by the Secretariat to clas- 
sify the communications. 

Arenales Catalan, of Guatemala, pointed out that 
the Council would be considering the report of the 
Visiting Mission to the French Cameroons. Perhaps the 
best course of action would be not to take a definitive 


decision but simply to exchange views and to take into 
account the suggestions made by the various delegations 
concerning the efforts of the Secretariat in getting the 
necessary funds and additional personnel to handle the 
petitions or communications, All the 20,000 petitions 
were available to delegations so that they might be 
studied. After further discussion members agreed with 
the President's suggestion that the matter should be 
taken up later in the session. 

The Council then heard a statement by R. A. Métall, 
representative of the International Labor Organization, 
in which he gave an account of the action taken by the 
ILO on the questions of penal sanctions for breaches of 
contract by indigenous workers and migrant labor. 

On February 8 the Council began consideration of 
the annual report on Ruanda-Urundi, submitted by 
Belgium. Pierre Leroy, Special Representative of the 
Administering Authority, outlined recent developments 
in the territory. 





Subcommission Discusses Stud: y of | 


Discrimination in Education 


Prevention of Discrimination 


and Protection of Minorities 


— Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimi 

nation and Protection of Minorities—twelve special- 
ists from as many countries—devoted most of its eighth 
session to discussion of a draft report on discrimination 
in education prepared by Charles D. Ammoun, of Leb 
anon, since 1954 the Subcommission’s Special Rap 
porteur 

In his study, Mr. Ammoun analyzed the causes and 
types of discrimination in the educational field, such as 
discrimination based on race, sex, religion, property, 
or political opinion, He also recommended national 
legislative and other measures on the subject, an inter- 
national convention and establishment of an interna- 
tional fund 

The Subcommission postponed a decision on these 
recommendations until next year when the surveys 
relating to discrimination in education will be available 
for fifty-six countries in addition to the twenty-cight 
already reported on. 

It was agreed that Mr. Ammoun would take into 
account suggestions made during the debate and sub- 
mit a revised and completed version of his report to the 
Subcommission’s ninth session, The final report, if satis- 
factory, would then be transmitted to the Commission 
on Human Rights, along with a resolution expressing 
the Subcommission’s judgment of the report and its 
recommendations for measures to help eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices in schools and in access to 
education 

On other items the Subcommission decided to pro 
ceed with the study both of discrimination in the matter 
of political rights and practices and in the matter of 
religious rights and practices. Arcot Krishnaswami, of 
India, was named special rapporteur for the study of 
discrimination concerning religious rights. Hernan 


Santa Cruz, Chile, is special rapporteur for the study 
concerning the exercise of political rights. The Sub- 
commission invited the Secretary-General to assist in 
the study of discrimination in religious rights during 
1956; to give assistance in 1957 to the study of dis- 
crimination in political rights; and to continue such 
assistance until the two studies are completed. 

Che Subcommission also decided to give priority next 
year to the consideration of a report on discrimination 
in employment and occupation under preparation by the 
International Labor Organization, studying the report 
with a view to making recommendations within the 
framework of the United Nations. 

The Subcommission recommended that the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights request the Secretary-General 
to consider, in consultation with governments and 
specialized agencies, the desirability of holding seminars 
on the prevention of discrimination and protection of 
minorities. The seminars would be organized as part of 
the advisory services in human rights which were 
established by the General Assembly last December 

The Subcommission decided to retain on the agenda 
for its next session the item: “Measures to be taken 
for the cessation of any advocacy of national, racial 
or religious hostility that constitutes an incitement to 
hatred and violence, jointly or separately.” 

The Subcommission also discussed and commended 
the results of the United Nations Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations interested in the Eradica- 
tion of Discrimination, which was held last spring in 
Geneva. Representatives of numerous non-governmental 
organizations attending the Subcommission’s session 
reaffirmed their support for the Subcommission’s goals. 

Commenting on the work of the session, Max Soren- 
sen, Denmark, who has been Chairman of the Sub- 





commission for the last three years, said that there had 
been a particularly useful interchange of ideas on the 
problem of discrimination in education and other ques- 
tions. “There is no doubt that the Subcommission has a 
very important part to play in the protection of human 
rights,” he declared. 

“No matter how great the scepticism may be in some 
quarters concerning the usefulness of our discussions, 
the Subcommission has done valuable work,” Mr. 
Sorensen declared. “While human rights will still be 
threatened and a great deal will still remain to be done 
to ensure respect for them, the results achieved should 
not be ignored.” 


Draft Report 


In his draft report on discrimination in education 
Mr. Ammoun reviewed the fundamental principles and 
the terminology which he had adopted for use in the 
study, described the materials which he had collected 
and on which he had based his work and indicated how 
he had interepreted his terms of reference. He presented 
a tentative analysis of the materials which he had col- 
lected and he submitted to the Subcommission, for its 
consideration, his conclusions and proposals for action, 

“The general trend revealed by this study is hearten- 
ing,” Mr. Ammoun said in his conclusions. “Discrimi- 
nation in education is losing ground and is undeniably 
on the wane. In some areas discriminatory practices 
are disappearing by a process of slow erosion and in 
others are collapsing like the walls of Jericho. Legal 
discrimination has been virtually eliminated. As a 
political principle or dogma it is no longer defended or 


advocated by anyone. A glance at the past will show 


how much progress has been made. 

“This does not mean that discrimination has been 
eliminated in practice, It takes equivocal, indirect forms 
and is shamefaced and underhand, Even in_ those 
forms, however, it is under pressure and is being driven 
from positions which only a few years ago seemed 
impregnable 


“Many factors have contributed to this encouraging 
turn of events. In the modern world, there is not an 
independent state that is not firmly resolved to improve 
educational conditions in its territory. There is no 
government that wishes to keep the people for whose 
welfare it is responsible in a state of ignorance or near- 
ignorance, Everywhere, in monarchies, parliamentary 
republics, people’s republics, kingdoms with vestigial 
survival of feudalism, absolute monarchies, dictator- 
ships and Trust and non-self-governing Territories, 
one finds the same desire to give children a better edu- 
cation, to provide them with broader access to sec 
ondary and higher education and to prevent discrimina 
tion. The methods chosen are not always the same 
Education may be independent or oriented by a politi 
cal doctrine. In some countries, it is theocratic or 
religious; in others it deliberately ignores religious 
considerations. Every tendency is represented; but what 
ever the system there is the same firmly established 
determination to educate and to eliminate discrimina 
tion,” Mr. Ammoun wrote. 

“All countries are grappling with the difficulties of 
modern technology. They realize that it is only through 
equal education for all that they can secure, increase 
or maintain their freedom and standard of life or to 
ensure that they do not again fall under a foreign yoke 

“Discrimination in education will not, of course, 
vanish in a cloud of smoke at the wave of the United 
Nations magic wand,” Mr. Ammoun noted. “The sur 
vival of some forms of discrimination is attributable 
to a body of prejudices, interests and economic, social 
and historical obstacles which still exist. But we must 
be indefatigable in drawing attention to the mischief 
worked by discrimination in education; it cannot be 
said too often that immediate action is needed and that 
there can be question in this context of the prudent 
gradualism that might be justified in other circum 
stances 

Mr. Ammoun made two specific proposals for 
action, the first, preparation of an international con 
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vention on the elimination of discrimination in educa- 
tion. In drafting such a convention, the Commission on 
Human Rights might well make use of the valuable 
work which it has itself accomplished in drafting the 
main articles of the draft international covenant on 
economic, social and cultural rights, Mr. Ammoun 
suggested. The appropriate provisions of that draft 
covenant might be included, with necessary changes, 
in the convention which might also embody the funda 
mental principles stated in the first part of the present 
proposals which were related to articles 14 and 15 of 
the draft covenant on economic, social and cultural 
rights, or otherwise closely linked with that covenant 
The means whereby equality in educational matters 
might be ensured could be laid down in greater detail 
and in precise terms in a convention of this kind than 
in an instrument of a general character, Mr. Ammoun 
contended, It would, in particular, enable certain gov 


ernments not at present disposed to accede to all 
provisions of the draft international covenants to give 
full expression to their determination to prevent dis 


crimination in education 


International Fund 


Mr. Ammoun’s second proposal envisaged establish 
ment of an international fund for preventing discrimi 
nation in education, “Let us try to put ourselves in the 
place of governments which are doing everything in 
their power to prevent discrimination in education,” 
Mr, Ammoun suggested. “If our recommendations are 
to be effective ihey must cover every aspect of the 
problem. We will not be sparing of advice in regard to 
the action that is needed. Our advice will, of course, 
be listened to and followed, as far as possible and it 
will be for us to widen the possibility.” 

“Where discrimination persists, it is almost always 
for lack of financial and sometimes technical resources,” 
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Mr. Ammoun said. “Once again we find ourselves in a 
formidable vicious circle for those whose needs are 
greatest have the least resources. Consideration might 
therefore well be given to the possibility of helping 
governments in their effort to end discrimination.” 

The XIVth International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation has already unanimously recommended that con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of the 
international financing of education, Mr. Ammoun 
pointed out 

The purpose of the fund, he said, would be to help 
governments in their efforts to eliminate discrimination 
in education. It would be concerned with all forms of 
discrimination, whether resulting from deliberate intent 
or originating in economic, historical or social factors. 

It would contribute to the reduction of tensions and 
hatred. It would develop a sense of responsibility and 
of the value of the human person 

Mr. Ammoun suggested that the fund be set up by 
the United Nations from contributions from every 
Member state and members of the specialized agencies, 
with other financial support coming from donations. 

The fund’s resources would be disbursed primarily 
for social purposes, without thought of financial return. 
Consideration might, however, be given to the possi- 
bility of making reimbursable grants which the bene- 
ficiary states would repay as and when their circum- 
stances permitted. 

In the course of the discussion, every member of 
the Subcommssion paid tribute to the work already 
accomplished by Mr. Ammoun and characterized his 
draft report as conforming in every respect to the terms 
of reference which the Subcommission had laid down 
for its Special Rapporteur. 

Irving Halpern, United States, pointed out that dis- 
crimination against religious believers had apparently 
been overlooked by the Special Rapporteur and urged 





the inclusion of a section dealing with this subject. He 
also felt that the right of individuals or groups to set 
up private schools at their own expense and without 
governmental intereference had not been dealt with 
sufficiently; in his view the prohibition of private edu- 
cation constituted discrimination against the group 

Mr. Halpern joined Richard Hiscocks, United King- 
dom, in suggesting that greater attention should be 
devoted to discrimination on the ground of political 
opinion and on the ground of sex, in order to afford a 
better balance to the study. 


de jure v. de facto 


Both Mr. Halpern and Mr. Hiscocks felt that the 
Special Rapporteur had been too much concerned with 
the de jure situation with respect to discrimination in 
education and had not given sufficient attention to the 
collection of factual data from non-governmental 
sources, including recognized scholars and scientists 
Antoni Czarkowski, Poland, and A. A. Fomin, 
U.S.S.R., on the other hand, regretted that one of 
the country studies attached to the draft report, on 
Poland, had been marred by the quotation of private 
sources known to be unfriendly to that country. Pierre 
Chatenet, France, pointed out that the writings of 
recognized scholars and scientists, while often inter 
esting, frequently were merely the expressions of the 
opinions of the individual authors. Arcot Krishnaswami, 
India, was of the opinion that the term recognized 
scholars and scientists was very vague, as there was no 
authority to recognize them except, perhaps, the 
Special Rapporteur; therefore the matter must be left 
entirely to his judgment 

Mr. Halpern suggested that the Special Rapporteur 
review some of the books which had been drawn to his 
attention with a view to seeing whether useful materials, 
throwing light on the de facto situation in various coun 
tries, could not be introduced into the study He added 
that the Rapporteur would of course distinguish be 
tween factual materials and statements of opinion 

Mr. Fomin, while not objecting to the use of the 
works of recognized scholars and scientists, pointed out 
that it is necessary to exercise care in using books be 
cause some are obviously written for the purpose of 
propaganda against certain countries 

Mr. Ammoun conceded that it had been extremely 
difficult for him to determine who were the recognized 
scholars and scientists in the field of discrimination 
in education. He had made use of all the writings on 
the subject which had come to his attention except those 
of a polemical nature which might tend to kindle 
hostility between states. He had also made liberal use 
of data from non-governmental organizations, books 
periodicals, and other sources 

Members of the Subcommission raised a number of 
questions regarding some of the concepts and termi 
nology which the Special Rapporteur proposed to 
adopt for purposes of the study. Their enquiries related 
particularly to (1) the concept of international dis- 
crimination which the Special Rapporteur had in- 


discrimination in education must be eliminated, 
any attempt to maintain or extend it would run 
counter to the trend of world development 
Liberation in this field is gathering momentum 
and nothing can halt it 


troduced into his draft report and (2) the concepts of 
active and static discrimination which he had ex 
plained in detail in the progress report submitted to the 
Subcommission’s seventh session 
In his draft report the Special Rapporteur wrote 
“The question arises whether a person totally of 
partly deprived of the right to education, together 
with all his fellow citizens, throughout a country, 


is not suffering inequality by comparison with the 


people of another country who enjoy this right with 


the whole content given to it by article 26 (1) of 
the Declaration of Human Rights 
If the basis of comparison is shifted trom the 

national to the international level the notion of dis 

crimination is of course enlarged, for while discrimi 

nation may not exist nationally, it may be present 

internationally 

And Mr. Ammoun felt that the United Nations 
should, in virtue of the principles proclaimed at its 
foundation, aim at the elimination of discrimination in 
education at both the international and the national 
level 

Mohammed Awad, Egypt; Hérard Roy, Haiti, 
Mr. Santa Cruz; Mr. Sorensen, Mr 
Mr. Krishnaswami, all were critical of the introduction 


Halpern and 


of the concept of international discrimination. They 
felt that the Special Rapporteur had confused inequal 
ity, which was the natural result of the uneven dis 
tribution of the world’s natural wealth and resources, 
with discrimination. Mr. Santa Cruz, nevertheless, was 
glad to note that this inequality had been mentioned in 





the study with a view to calling it to the attention of 
governments and international organizations. 

These members felt that the Subcommission should 
not concern itself with the innumerable inequalities that 
exist between various countries in the economic, social, 
and political fields, as the removal of these inequalities 
called for remedies other than the prevention of dis- 
crimination, However, it was pointed out that the exist- 
ence of inequalities had a tendency to encourage dis- 
crimination, and inequalities having this effect could 
not be overlooked, The Special Rapporteur was urged 
to give more careful thought to the concept which he 
had outlined and to remove the apparent confusion. 

The views of the members were divided on the dis- 
tinction which the Special Rapporteur had drawn, be- 
tween active discrimination—the result of deliberate 
action and static discrimination — the result of 
economic, social, political and historical circumstances. 
Mr. Fomin characterized the distinction as an artificial 
one which could be used to explain away the responsi- 
bility of those who practiced discrimination. Mr. Hal- 
pern, though, considered the distinction a valid one and 
congratulated the Special Rapporteur on his construc- 
tive approach. Mr. Krishnaswami considered the sins 
static discrimination 
active 


of omission in the colonies 
to be as repugnant as the sins of commission 
discrimination in application of a deliberate policy. 

Mr. Hiscocks suggested that some of the difficulty 
might be eliminated if the study included a section 
dealing with cases which were not really the result of 
discrimination but rather stemmed from sloth, acqui- 
escence, and neglect of large segments of the population 
either by the government authorities or by a privileged 
class with an economic interest in retarding their edu- 
cational development. 

There was some debate on the question whether 
protective or compensatory measures adopted by gov 
ernments to help backward groups achieve equality 
of educational opportunity were to be approved or con- 
demned in the study of discrimination in education 
Mr. Halpern argued that discrimination was absent only 
when the standard of admission was the same for all 
applicants, and based solely on merit. Mr. Czarkow- 
ski, Mr. Fomin, and Mr. Krishnaswami said that special 
measures taken to make education more readily avail 
able to those who had been denied access to it in the 
past could not be called discriminatory. 

Mr. Krishnaswami recognized that discriminatory 
measures might be introduced or maintained by public 
authorities or groups under the guise that they were 


protective or compensatory in character He 


thought, however, that the use of reservations as dis- 
tinguished from quotas or similar measures might be 
throughly justified as non-discriminatory in countries 
where they were made absolutely necessary by eco- 
nomic, social, or cultural conditions, provided that they 
remained valid only for a brief transitional period. 

José Ingles, Philippines, invited attention to the defi- 
nition originally adopted by the Subcommission which 
qualified as discrimination “any action which denies to 
individuals or groups of people equality of treatment 
which they may wish.” 


Language and Sex Discrimination 


There was some debate on the question of the lan- 
guages to be taught in the schools and the language 
of instruction to be used under varying circumstances. 
Some members felt that it was an act of discrimination 
to prevent children of a minority group from learning 
the language of their natural heritage. On the other 
hand it could be argued that it is an act of discrimina- 
tion to prevent them from learning a widely-used lan- 
guage, other than their own, which would give them 
access to wider knowledge. 

Several members of the Subcommission criticized 
the brief treatment accorded the problem of discrimi- 
nation based on sex in the draft report and expressed 
he view that a matter of such importance should have 
been dealt with in a more comprehensive manner. The 
Special Rapporteur explained that he had purposely 
devoted only a few pages to discrimination based upon 
sex, as he had wished to avoid duplicating the work 
of the Commission on the Status of Women. 

Miss Minerva Bernardino representing the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women thanked the Special 
Rapporteur for having gathered a wealth of fresh in- 
formation on sex discrimination in the field of educa- 
tion, which appeared in many of the country studies 
annexed to the draft report. She approved his suggestion 
that all sections of the draft report which dealt with 
discrimination on the ground of sex might usefully be 
communicated to the Commission on the Status of 
Women, which could suggest a more comprehensive 
and accurate chapter on this subject for inclusion in the 
final study. 

After considerable discussion of the proposals made 
by the Special Rapporteur, the Subcommission, by a 
vote of 6 to 3, with 2 abstentions (Mr. Ammoun did 
not participate in the vote) decided that further con- 
sideration of the proposals would be postponed to the 


next session. 








Condemnation of 


Lake Tiberias Attack 


(Continued from page 13) 


Suez Canal and by acts of theft, robbery, sabotage and 
destruction on its borders had run into enormous sums, 
and this fantastic burden of death and havoc had fallen 
predominently upon the civilian population. 

Since it required an unusual measure of imagination 
and humility for any one else to determine how he 
would have acted in Israel’s place, Israel had no com- 
plaint against those who, sometimes from the refuge of 
an enviable security, had poured a strong vocabulary 
of criticism upon their smallest and most vulnerable 
colleague in the United Nations, But in the numerous 
discussions held in the Council, he felt that Israel was 
entitled to a greater volume of comprehension than it 
had received. 

“The policy of the Israel Government,” he affirmed, 
“is to refrain from any acts of force so long as its ter- 
ritory and population are not assaulted by force. The 
discussion on the justifications of Israel’s response to 
provocation can best be ended by bringing the provo- 
cations themselves to an end; by abandoning belliger- 
ency; by honoring the agreements under which the 
Arab governments are pledged to ensure that not a 
single human being shall suffer harm on a single inch 
of Israel soil through violent action from across the 
armistice line.” 


Exchange of Prisoners 


In his report to the Council, Mr. Eban pointed out, 
General Burns had discussed measures on which he 
would attempt to secure the agreement of the parties 
toward relaxing tension in the Lake Tiberias region. 
The Israeli Government would cooperate fully in a 
frank and constructive discussion of those proposals. 

Israel, in particular, shared General Burns’ view that 
an exchange of prisoners would do much to relieve 
tension between the two countries, and that this relaxa- 
tion might well be reflected on the frontier where the 
two countries met. Israel was prepared immediately to 
carry out an exchange between Israelis detained by 
Syria and Syrians detained by Israel. Similarly, Israel 
reiterated its willingness to conclude an agreement au- 
thorizing individuals residing in Syria to apply to it 
for fishing permits in Lake Tiberias. 

The Syrian military personnel held by Israel, pointed 
out Mr. Shukairy, were captured by Israel within Syrian 
territory as the result of an attack on Syrian territory— 
kidnapped from their trenches in the course of an at- 
tack. The Israeli military personnel in Syrian custody, 
on the other hand, were seized, he said, on Syrian ter- 
ritory while carrying out an operation of espionage and 
subversion, as reported to the Council by the Chief of 
Staff. The Mixed Armistice Commission had con- 
demned the conduct of Israel and of Israeli soldiers in 
that operation. Thus the distinction between both 
classes of prisoners was glaringly flagrant. 


During his first statement, Mr. Shukairy mentioned 
a letter dated December 15, 1955, from Egyptian 
Premier Nasser to the Secretary-General. This stated 
that since the Security Council had not prevented the 
recurrence of Israeli attacks, Egypt considered itself 
bound to deal with the matter, including the use of its 
armed forces, in order to maintain peace and safety in 
the area. 


igyptian Premier’s Letter 


That letter, commented Mr. Eban, was “a sinister 
and illicit communication.” The operations of Israeli 
forces to which it referred were merely responses to an 
uninterrupted succession of aggressive acts which had 
preceded every single reaction carried out by Israel. If 
Egypt maintained calm from its side of the demarca- 
tion line, he observed, it could count on complete im- 
munity from any trouble from the other side. 

Israel could not ascribe any sincerity to Prime Min- 
ister Nasser’s reference to the alleged failure of the Se- 
curity Council to prevent hostilities in the Middle East, 
For more than four years Egypt had been in constant 
violation of the Council’s basic decision against bellig- 
erency and blockade, and this act of defiance, as much 
as any other single cause, lay at the root of the tension 
prevailing between Egypt and Israel. 

Israel had no aggressive intentions against neighbor- 
ing countries. It was prepared to carry out the armistice 
agreements in every detail, including all the obliga- 
tions arising from them, on the understanding that the 
other side was also prepared to observe such a policy. 
Israel was also prepared to contribute to any attempt to 
bring about a reduction of tension compatible with its 
sovereignty and with its rights under the armistice 
agreement. But Prime Minister Nasser’s letter, indicat- 
ing the threat of the use of his armed forces against 
Israel, made it necessary for Israel to declare, from the 
table of the Security Council, that if Israel was at- 
tacked it would defend itself with every ounce of its 
strength in accordance with its inherent rights. 

This crisis, he continued, would find its solution in 
a purposeful attempt by Arab states to join Israel in 
understanding that those states had a simple duty and 
interest in leaving Israel alone. 

“Leave us alone,” he said, “on land and on sea, on 
the frontiers and in the hinterland, in the Gulf of 
Aqaba, on Lake Tiberias and on its shores, in the pur- 
suit of our commerce and in the cultivation of our 
land. If you will not yet advance toward a construc- 
tive relationship, then at the very least accept a situa- 
tion in which we leave each other alone. Perhaps out 
of such a negative reciprocity a more positive stability 
may one day arise.” 

To describe the letter as “sinister and illicit” was a 
sinister and illicit contention in itself, replied Mr. 
Shukairy, who believed that it should be praised by the 
Council. 

“When the history of the Middle East is placed on 
record,” he asserted, “this letter shall become a land- 
mark in the chapter of peace in that part of the world. 
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Nasser’s letter is a last attempt in the process of peace- 
making. It is the last warning to avoid the tempest be- 
fore it is too late to do so.” 

The pact between Egypt and Syria was conceived 
outside the Charter and in violation of its principles 
and was in fact nothing but an overt conspiracy di- 
rected against Israel, Mr. Eban also charged 


On the contrary, replied Mr. Shukairy, it was a de 


The Question 


‘YRIA'S proposal that adequate compensation should 

be provided for the loss of life and damage of 
property raised a question in which all members of the 
Council expressed an interest but on which various 


views were held. Several voiced legal and practical 
reservations, but Mr. Shukairy contended that relief 
by compensation was a measure which fell within the 
competence of the Security Council. 

He urged the Council to adopt a provision on com- 
pensation or, failing that, to consider the establishment 
of a three-power commission to study, in collaboration 
with the Secretary-General, all aspects of compensation, 
as well as all ways and means of assessment and en 
forcement. That commission undoubtedly would report 
to the Council at a later time and would be specifically 
requested to visit the site of the Israeli aggression and 
to hear the views of all those concerned. 

It was a general feature of recent frontier incidents, 
observed Mr. Eban, that Arab attacks, maraudings and 
so-called commando raids were specifically directed 
against unarmed civilians, whereas Israeli defensive 
responses were aimed at the military or paramilitary 
units which undertook assaults and depredations on 
Israeli life and property. Thus, he said, the object on 
December 11 was to engage Syrian armed forces which 
had sought to establish a de facto control over a part 
of Israeli territory by organizing assaults on Israeli 
vessels on the lake. It was a tragic and regrettable 
circumstance that eight Syrian civilians had lost their 
lives taking refuge in a Syrian machine-gun post 

This, he continued, was not the first time that a 
discussion on compensation had arisen in the operation 
of the Syrian-Israeli armistice agreement. In June 1954 
an Israeli offer to indemnify the families of two Arabs 
killed in the demilitarized zone was rejected by the 
Syrian representative as what he had called “a novelty 
with reference to the Mixed Armistice Commission.” 
On subsequent occasions in this and other mixed 
armistice commissions the United Nations Chairman 
had invariably abstained in the vote on resolutions 
calling for indemnities on the ground that such a point 
was not covered by the armistice agreements concerned 


1 Bilateral Arrangement 


“It is quite clear that this is essentially a matter for 


the direct bilateral relations of states,” declared Mr 


fensive pact designed to repel aggression. 

“It is Our sovereign right under the Charter, and it 
is our national duty,” he added, “to take all measures 
to ensure our safety, with all the strength at our com- 
mand.” Mr. Eban had worked hard to show that the 
pact was designed to destroy Israel. However, while 
the destruction of Israel was certain to take place, it 
was Israel which would destroy itself, he added. 


of Compensation 


Eban. “The starting point of my Government's ap- 
proach is the equality of rights and obligations between 
the parties subscribing to the armistice agreements. . . . 
The purposes of the arrangement, both of deterrence 
and of consolation, would be available to both parties 
in complete equity and with no hint of discrimination. 

“A greater number of Israeli civilians have lost their 
lives through armistice violations ascribed by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission to Arab states than have citizens 
of Arab countries through violations ascribed to Israel. 
Both for this specific reason and on general grounds 
of conscience, it would surely be wrong to attempt a 
selective application of the compensation principle to 
the victims of a particular clash—while making no 
corresponding provision for the scores and hundreds of 
Israelis who have lost their lives at Arab hands in viola- 
tion of the armistice agreement. 

“If the principle of indemnification is to be applied 
to the past, then it must be applied to the past com- 
prehensively and equally. If it is applied to the future, 
then it must be applied to the future comprehensively 
and equally. 

“The issues of conscience raised by such a problem 
are so profound and far-reaching that no member of the 
Security Council can possibly wish to violate the princi- 
ple of equality in so intimate and sacred a realm. 

“Israel and Syria have every opportunity of directly 
exchanging views and reaching agreements on specific 
claims—the more so as the problem arises in the con- 
text of a bilateral agreement by which they are both 
bound. These broad considerations of principle and 
conscience will determine my Government’s approach 
to any problem of indemnification in which it might 
appear, whether as a claimant or a respondent.” 


Difficulty of Enforcement 

Among representatives in the Security Council, Sir 
Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, pointed out that 
while in many respects the three-power draft resolution 
and the Syrian-U.S.S.R. draft resolution were close to 
one another, the sponsors of the former had not seen 
fit to include a provision asking Israel to pay compensa- 
tion. However, the sponsors had given that Syrian pro- 
posal careful consideration and as a matter of fact had 
been much attracted by the idea of introducing such a 
provision as an additional means of bringing home to 








Israel the seriousness with which the three powers 
viewed the Israeli offence. 

On closer examination, however, he said, they were 
doubtful whether it would be appropriate for the Coun- 
cil to include such a provision. The three powers had 
been unable to find any precedent for such a decision, 
and it seemed doubtful in any case whether a decision 
of that kind could properly be made in regard to one 
isolated incident, however serious, in the long and 
regrettable history of the Palestine question. There could 
be no denying that it was right in general that compen- 
sation should be paid for injury and damage resulting 
from illegal acts of violence, but the difficulty was to 
see how the principle could be fairly enforced on both 


sides. 


Comprehensive Study Suggested 

Mr. Lodge, of the United States, pointed out that, 
because of all the complications involved, the three 
powers had been unable to formulate a procedure 
“which would be equitable for assessing compensation 
for this act which we condemn or for any act in the 
future which this Council might unfortunately have to 
condemn.” 

lo propose something without any established means 
of carrying it out, he thought, would, by raising false 
hopes, add to the troubles of those who had been hurt. 
Moreover, such a course would not help to lessen 
tensions. This did not mean, he stated, that the three 
powers disagreed with the principle of compensation 
nor did it mean that they were not prepared to establish 
such machinery for the future. On the contrary, they 
felt that it would be desirable, should other members 
of the Council concur, to request the Secretary-General 
in a separate resolution to study ways and means of 
equitable assessment and payment of compensation for 
such offences 

The representative of the third sponsoring power, 
Mr. Alphand, of France, also said that they fully sub- 
scribed to the principle that states should bear pecuniary 
responsibility for damage caused by the unlawful acts 
of their agents. However, they did not believe that the 
Security Council was legally competent or that it was 
the organ best equipped to arrange for fair compensa- 
tion in this instance. This had already been acknowl- 
edged, for in all previous cases—even that of Oibya 
it had refused to award compensation. The Council, 
he pointed out, was required under the Charter to 
maintain or restore peace. It would lose both in effec 
tiveness and in prestige, he thought, if it allowed itself 
to be diverted from its main task; it might even come 
to follow a line of too little resistance, that of compen- 
sation instead of prevention. 

Moreover, the Council was not a court, and any 
order it made to pay compensation would remain a 
dead letter. The Council itself could not be made re 
sponsible for fixing the amount of damages to be paid, 
for determining who was entitled to receive such dam- 
ages or for deciding how payment was to be effected 
The mixed armistice commissions had always main- 
tained that they were incompetent to do this, and the 


Chief of Staff had other more urgent tasks to perform. 
Furthermore, there was still the International Court of 
Justice to which the parties might have recourse at any 
time. 

Actually, he said, the problem of compensation for 
damage suffered through violations of armistice agree- 
ments of the type of the Palestine agreement was difhi- 
cult to solve both in principle and in application, In 
the existing state of international law the attitude taken 
by Mr. Lodge, who had suggested a comprehensive 
study of the question, was probably the most construc- 
tive to take. 


A Political Decision 

On the other hand, Mr. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R., 
pointed out that the Syrian-Soviet draft resolution, like 
the Iranian amendment to the three-power draft reso- 
lution, specifically proposed that the Council should 
decide that Israel should pay adequate compensation 
for the material damage caused by the December 11 
attack. Such a decision, he felt, would correspond to 
the wishes expressed by the majority of the members 
of the Council. 

It was true, he agreed, that some had referred to 
the technical difficulties involved in determining the 
damage and to the fact that the Council had no appro 
priate administrative machinery to suprevise the pay 
ment of compensation, but that was not being discussed 
The Council could refer such a question to another 
organ. It was now concerned with a political decision 
and with proclaiming the principle that compensation 
should be paid for the damage suffered. The absence of 
any provisions for the payment of compensation was a 
serious defect of the three-power draft resolution 

Others who considered that the Council should take 


a positive stand in regard to the need to provide com 
pensation included Dr. Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, and 
Dr. Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, both of whom included a 
provision to that effect in their proposals before the 


Council, 

Later Dr. Abdoh abandoned his amendment con 
cerning compensation in an effort to achieve unanimity 
by not insisting on a provision which was not acceptable 
to some members of the Council. He hoped, never- 
theless, that Israel of its own volition would propose 
the payment of appropriate compensation. 

Among those who were opposed to the idea were 
Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium, who thought it 
would be difficult to take any definite stand on the 
matter until its implications in the present case had 
been fully determined. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, considered that the 
three-power draft resolution was defective because it 
omitted any provision for compensation to the Syrian 
families for loss of life, health and property. While, 
because of this omission, the draft resolution did not 
satisfy his sense of justice, he admitted the practical 
difficulties in arranging for compensation. The loss of 
property could be assessed with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, but what value should be put on life and 
limb was, of course, a difficult matter. 
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Despite the difficulties, however, he still felt that it 
was politically wise for the Council to provide for some 
compensation—to pay some attention to the individuals 
who had been victimized through no fault of their own. 
The ideal solution, of course, would be for Israel to 
make a voluntary offer of compensation. Such an offer, 
said Dr. Tsiang, would be an act of statesmanlike 
imagination. 

As a matter of fact, he considered that the most 
important defect in the policy of Israel was a lack of 
imagination in dealing with its Arab neighbors. If such 
a voluntary offer should not be forthcoming, he felt 
that the Council should itself include in its draft reso- 
lution provision for compensation, the details of which 
should be left to General Burns. 

If Israel accepted Dr. Tsiang’s suggestion to pay 
compensation voluntarily, observed Dr. Carlos Blanco, 
of Cuba, a favorable climate for solution of the prob- 
lem would be created. He emphasized that the Council 
was a political organ and not competent to award 
compensation rights, a matter which fell within the 
province of a judicial body. 


Legal Position 


Dr. Belaunde, of Peru, dealt at considerable length 
with the question of compensation, in regard to which 
he stated it was necessary to determine the legal position. 

Once the responsibility of the state and not merely 
of its officers for an incident or attack which had led 
to loss of life or material loss had been established, he 
said, it followed logically that there was a right to 


compensation. There was no question of punishment 
—just a matter of civil compensation. 

While there were serious difficulties, for neither the 
Charter nor the previous proceedings of the Council 
enabled the Council to determine the procedure or to 
designate the instrument or organ for such compensa- 
tion, Dr. Belaunde felt that it was necessary neverthe- 
less to state the principle in the resolution. The ideal 
course, as envisaged by the authors of the Charter, 
naturally would be for every case involving a principle 
of law or a legal question or procedure to be referred 
automatically to the International Court of Justice. 
This principle unfortunately had not yet been achieved 
in practice. The Council could not in a recommendation 
invoke the jurisdiction of the Court, for the Court 
clearly had jurisdiction only when the parties so decid- 
ed. Thus, while it was not possible in this case for the 
Council to recommend that the parties have recourse to 
the Court, the parties themselves might make submis- 
sions to the Court which would then become competent 
to deal with them. 

The problem might also be solved, he suggested, by 
means of an ad hoc arbitral tribunal, and the Peruvian 
delegation would sympathize with and support any offer 
or promise by Israel to compensate the victims of the 
attack, an action which he felt would have a great effect 
in reducing tension. The draft resolution, he thought, 
could only propound the principle, leaving to the parties 
to decide how they would exercise their right. Under 
the Charter, when a right was disputed, denied or not 
recognized by the other party, means were available to 
solve any conflict which might have arisen. 


The Views of the Council Members 


A‘ INDICATED by the unanimous vote finally achieved 

on the revised three-power draft resolution, all 
members of the Council were unanimous in condemn- 
ing the Israeli attack. Even at the first meeting on 
December 16, before General Burns’ report had been 
received and before the Syrian and Israeli representa- 
tives had made any statements before the Council, all 
members but one expressed grave concern, deplored the 
attack and commended Syria for the restraint it had 
shown in connection with the incident. 

Sir Pierson Dixon commented: “It is already clear 
that an incident of this kind can only complicate the 
efforts which my Government with others have inces- 
santly been making to put an end to the disturbed 
state of affairs in this area and to replace strife by the 
conditions of tranquility which are so badly required 
in the Middle East.” 

Later, in explaining the three-power draft resolution 
on behalf of the sponsors, Sir Pierson stated that the 
United Kingdom had made and would continue to 
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make, both inside and outside the Council, strenuous 
efforts to bring about a lasting settlement between Israel 
and its neighbors, but first there had to be a lessening 
of tension on the border. In the last two years there 
had been deplorable calculated military attacks—at 
Qibya, Nahalin, Gaza and now Lake Tiberias. On 
many occasions there had been provocation, and Israel 
had other legitimate causes of complaint, but peace 
could not be won by violent actions. 

It had been made clear that Israel had a legitimate 
grievance in regard to illegal Syrian activities around 
the northeast corner of Lake Tiberias, but there could 
be no justification for retaliation, which Sir Pierson 
regarded as all the more shocking when on the scale 
of the attack of December 11. The Council therefore 
should condemn it, he said. 

Sir Pierson asked that priority be given to the three- 
power draft resolution. While in many respects it and 
the Soviet-Syrian draft resolution were close to one 
another, he stated, the latter made no mention of Syrian 











mterference with Israeli activities on Lake Tiberias or 
of the interesting and helpful suggestions of the Chief 
of Staff for the lessening of tension in the area. As 
did the other representatives in the Council, he hoped 
that a unanimous resolution could be adopted. 


Breakdown of Armistice Machinery 


Mr. Lodge stressed that the Council must do more 
than condemn— it must warn Israel that another trans- 
gression would compel the Council to consider what 
further measures under the Charter were required to 
maintain or restore the peace. 

Responsibility for the fact that the Israel-Syria 
Mixed Armistice Commission machinery did not 
function rested squarely on both parties. They had to 
make full use of that machinery, he said. Only the 
shocking aspect of the December 11 attack justified 
the Council’s taking up the matter without prior con- 
sideration in the established armistice machinery. 

Each of the four incidents cited had resulted in a 
deterioration of the situation in Palestine, he added 
The United States was ready to assist the parties in 
any way it could toward a better and safer future for 
the Near East. 

Mr. Alphand, of France, considered the attack an 
act of such a nature as to come as close as possible to 
a breach of the peace. Indeed it was, he said, albeit 
limited in duration and scope: it lasted only two hours 
and was not intended to open general hostilities against 
Syria. That was the only reason it did not fall within 
the scope of Chapter VII of the Charter dealing with 
threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and acts of 
aggression. The Council, he said, must give the parties 
a solemn warning of the serious danger to peace which 
further incidents like those would involve. 

As for Syria’s role, he declared: “Syria may not have 
recognized Israel; Syria may not have signed a peace 
treaty with Israel; Syria does not recognize a de jure 
frontier of Israel. But Syria has signed an armistice 
with Israel, and its armed forces have no right to estab- 
lish gun or bazooka positions beyond the demarcation 
line on the Israel side; Syrian troops commit a breach 
of the armistice when they fire on boats sailing on 
Lake Tiberias; a fortiori the Syrian command is in the 
wrong in establishing unilaterally, for Syria’s benefit, 
a zone of territorial waters on the east bank of Lake 
Tiberias, the whole area of which is on the Israel side 
of the demarcation line.” 


Provocations Denied 


The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, stated Mr. 
Sobolev, could not agree to shifting some of the blame 
to Syria, for there was nothing in the report by General 
Burns, he said, to bear out the assertion of alleged 
provocations by Syria in the Lake Tiberias region which 
supposedly caused Israel to retaliate. 

The Charter stated clearly, he observed, that other 
methods than the use of armed force were to be em- 
ployed for the settlement of disputes—consideration 
by the Security Council, the General Assembly or the 


International Court of Justice or recourse to good offices 
or arbitration. 

The Security Council could not avoid stating clearly, 
he added, that a completely unprovoked and deliberate 
attack had been committed by the Israeli armed forces 
on Syrian territory and that the Israeli Government 
must be solemnly warned of the dangerous consequences 
of such attacks. Only in this way could the Council 
help to prevent such incidents in the future and 
strengthen peace in that area. 

Dr. Brilej, of Yugoslavia, held the view that since 
the Mixed Armistice Commission had not yet had the 
opportunity to consider the incident of December 10, 
the Council could not consider that incident as relevant 
to this discussion of the attack on December 11. Al- 
though that incident had not differed in any respect 
from earlier incidents of a similar nature with respect 
to which the armistice commission usually censured 
both sides, Israel had used that incident as a pretext 
for the launching of an organized attack on a vast 
scale which had the character of reprisals. He later 
submitted the Yugoslav draft resolution, as a basis for 
a compromise text, with the hope that it would render 
a unanimous decision possible. 


A Final Warning 

Dr. Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, too, regarded the De- 
cember 10 incident as no possible justification for the 
attack. The Council’s condemnation must be a final 
warning, he said. Any further similar acts would compel 
the Council to consider the application of sanctions 
against Israel. 

He felt that the differences between the three-power 
and the Syrian-Soviet draft resolutions did not appear 
to be very important and that common ground between 
them should be found. It was because of this and of 
Iran’s geographical situation in the area and because 
of the importance which Iran attached to the main- 
tenance of peace and stability there that Iran had 
submitted amendments to the three-power draft. The 
grave consequences of the December 11 attack were 
not to be compared with the very minor alleged inci- 
dent of the previous night, he remarked. He believed 
that the incident of December 10 was only a maneuver 
on the part of Israel to justify the large-scale attack of 
the next night. 

Mr. van Langenhove, of Belgium, gathered that Lake 
Tiberias, Qibya and Gaza were all three the outcome 
of a continuous and deliberate policy the objective of 
which was to prevent, by large-scale reprisals, the repe- 
tition of isolated acts in contravention of the armistice 
agreement, Such a policy of violence was contrary to 
the basic principles of the Charter, the General Armis- 
tice Agreement, Security Council resolutions and moral 
principles accepted by all civilized peoples, he said. 

Dr. Tsiang considered that, while Syrian interference 
with Israeli activities on the lake was unjustified, it 
nevertheless was no justification for the Israeli attack 
Such interference had been a source of friction and 
could be a source of trouble in the future, he said 

FE. Ronald Walker, of Australia, declared that such 
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a prepared military action as the Israeli attack could 
only have been undertaken in circumstances which 
permitted a prior calculation of the likely reaction of 
the members of the Security Council and therefore in- 
volved an element of contempt for the armistice agree 
ment and for the United Nations. He believed that a 
new approach should be made by the parties to the 
problem of reducing friction. 

Dr. Belaunde observed that certain conceptions, such 
as belligerent rights, neutrality and retaliation, which 
used to have meaning and respectability under the old 
international law, no longer had them and could not 
. have them in the law established by the United Nations 
Charter 

Toward the end of the debate Mr. Alphand pointed 
out that the three-power draft resolution had been 
amended four times during the course of the Council's 
deliberations to take account of all the views ex- 
pressed around the table. As amended, it represented, 
he believed, a maximum of compromise and was the 
strongest resolution ever adopted by the Council on 
such a subject. 


Disproportion Alleged 

Mr. Eban considered that the three-power draft 
resolution did inadequate justice to the tormenting con 
ditions under which Israel pursued its quest for peaceful 
development and for freedom from constant menace 
The expressions of condemnation, concern and warn- 
ing were, he said, wholly disproportionate to the action 
to which they referred. Recalling the events of 1947 
and 1948 when, he said, the regular armies of six Arab 
states invaded Israel in order to destroy it in the very 
hour of its birth, Mr. Eban stated that, in the bitter 
fighting which followed, more than six thousand young 
Israclis were killed and much of the country was 
laid waste 

“Yet,” he added, “the student of history will not 
find in the many resolutions which were adopted by 
this Council at that time any condemnation or censure 
of the aggressors, who made no secret of their responsi 
bility and, indeed, gloried in it, or any clear expression 
of the Council's view that open war undertaken in 
defiance of the will of the United Nations was repre 
hensible 

“How, then, can France, how can the United King 
dom, how can the United States justify the idea that 
the murder of thousands in an attempt to destroy a 
country is less serious in the literature and juris 
prudence of the Security Council than one single 
episode with infinitely lesser loss of life and without 
any attempt to change an established international situa- 
tion by force? These considerations should weigh with 
the sponsors of this draft resolution in bringing their 
language into some due proportion with the past record 
of the Security Council.” 


Policy Held Endorsed 


Contending that verbal measures were no cure, Mr 
Shukairy believed nevertheless that the verdict against 
Israel contained in the three-power draft resolution 
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was an additional ground to prove the correctness of 
the policy “followed by us in the Middle East” since 
the Palestine question was brought before the United 
Nations, 

Thus, commented Mr. Eban, whether France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States desired it or 
not, Syria was interpreting their draft resolution as 
an endorsement of the policies followed by the Arab 
states toward Israel for seven years—a policy of war 
and aggression, belligerency, boycott, blockade, incur- 
sion and marauding. 

Mr. Shukairy had indicated that Syrians would con- 
tinue to exercise “peaceful rights” on Lake Tiberias. 
But they had no rights whatever, Mr. Eban said. Should 
Syrian interference with the activities on the lake not 
be suspended and should the illicit Syrian orders still 
prevail, Israel, he declared, would be entitled again to 
seize the Council of this matter and to draw attention 
to the continuation of those dangerous interferences. 

After the draft resolution had been adopted, Mr. 
Shukairy cited its achievements but said that the matter 
was not at an end since measures of expulsion, eco- 
nomic sanctions and compensation had not been dealt 
with. He would therefore keep those demands standing 
before the Council to be invoked at the appropriate 
time. 

“When aggression is launched, we shall defend our 
country by all the means at our disposal,” he declared. 
“Yet we are for peace—a peace based upon right, 
justice and upon human dignity.” 


Objectivity Questioned 


Mr. Eban saw in what he termed the “unbalanced 
approach” of the Soviet-Syrian draft resolution “the 
unfortunate extension of an attitude previously ex- 
pressed in the vetoing of two important resolutions of 
the Security Council, for no other reason than that they 
exphasized an Arab duty to observe Charter obliga- 
tions and treaty obligations toward Israel.” 

“We are here acutely reminded of the inequitable 
disadvantage under which Israel labors in the Security 
Council,” he asserted. “Ever since the veto frustrated 
two basic Security Council decisions in 1954, we have 
been gravely aware of the effects of this imbalance 
Israel here comes before a tribunal where the only 
alternatives, whatever the merits of the case, are a 
We fear 
that the doctrine that a Security Council resolution 


verdict for the Arabs or no verdict at all 


should not contain material which raises Arab objec- 
tions now finds expression in the Soviet draft resolu- 
tion, which in my Government's view is not based on 
objective criteria.” 

Pointing out in reply that, “since the very first days 
of its existence, the state of Israel has pursued a 
threatening policy towards its neighbors,” Mr. Sobolev 
said that the Council could not confine itself merely 
to noting the facts but must issue a very serious warn- 
ing in order to prevent the continuation of such a policy. 
That was essential, he said, for the further reason that 
Israel was not in fact complying with those decisions 





in which the Council had condemned it for similar 
actions directed against Jordan and Egypt. 


Statement Deplored 

Submitting that Mr. Eban now was showing the 
same tendency to question the decision being taken 
by the Council and thus to detract from its importance, 
he stated that this could be the only possible explana- 
tion of Mr. Eban’s attempt to impute to the Council 
and to certain of its members a lack of objectivity in 
taking decisions on complaints referred to it. A state- 
ment of that kind should be deplored, he said, in view 
of the fact that it referred to an organ which was called 
on to promote the maintenance of peace and security 
in all parts of the world, including the frontiers between 
Israel and the Arab states. He felt certain that Mr. 
Eban’s statement reflected only his personal opinion. 

The concern and apprehension which he had ex- 
pressed, countered Mr. Eban, had not been voiced in 
any personal sense but on behalf of the Government 
and people of Israel. 

As for Mr. Sobolev’s allegation that Israel had taken 
a threatening attitude toward its neighbors since the first 
days of its existence, Mr. Eban compared it with state- 
ments by representatives of the Soviet Union before 
the Council in 1948 and considered that if those state- 
ments were true at that time as a description of the 
origins of the conflict which the Council was still dis- 
cussing they had not become untrue today. He added 
it was one thing to express a judgment on the incident 
now before the Council and quite another to generalize 
that judgment into “such a distortion of history.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Sobolev declared that the 
statements which Mr. Eban had quoted were in no way 
in conflict with what the Soviet representative was now 
saying. He had said nothing about the origins of the 
Palestine conflict, nor was that question under con- 
sideration. However, for the fourth time in two years 
Israel had now appeared before the Council charged 
with violations of the Charter and of the armistice 
agreement and Mr. Eban himself had made statements 
in the Council defending the so-called policy of retalia- 
tion against Israel’s neighbors. 

“If all this is not a policy of threats against Israel's 
neighbors,” Mr. Sobolev observed, “I should like to 
know what it is.” 

Later he appealed to Israel to treat the warning con- 
tained in the Council’s resolution with due attention 
and seriousness and accordingly to take all necessary 
steps to end hostile action on the Israel-Arab frontier 
He hoped Israel would take appropriate steps to pre- 
vent such intolerable incidents in the future. 


The Voting 

When the Council was about ready to vote, Mr 
Sobolev said that, in order to meet the wishes of other 
delegations for a unanimous decision by the Council, 
his delegation was prepared not to press for the Syrian- 
Soviet draft resolution to be voted on first and would 
make no objection to giving the Yugoslav draft resolu- 
tion priority. In that event, he said, his delegation would 


be prepared to support the Yugoslav draft resolution. 

When, by a vote of 8-2 (Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R.), with one abstention (Iran), the three-power 
draft resolution was given priority in the voting, Dr. 
Brilej said that his delegation had found it possible 
to vote, in a spirit of compromise, for the three-power 
text even though it was not entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Sobolev then asked for a separate vote on the 
paragraph in the preamble of that proposal which 
referred to interference by the Syrian authorities with 
Israeli activities on Lake Tiberias, but Sir Pierson Dixon 
contended that to omit or to amend any part of the 
carefully drafted text would upset the nuances and 
the balance of the resolution. The sponsors therefore 
insisted that the draft resolution be voted on as a 
whole. This was done, and it was adopted unanimously. 
(See page 60 for the text.) 

Mr. Sobolev commented that, while it was not strong 
enough, it nevertheless contained a severe condemna- 
tion of Israel for the completely unjustified armed at- 
tack. His delegation’s vote in favor did not mean, he 
said, that the Soviet Union shared the view expressed 
in the resolution that the Syrian authorities had inter- 
fered with Israeli activities in Lake Tiberias, In effect, 
he added, the paragraph which held that that interfer- 
ence in no way justified the Israeli action recognized 
that there was no interference. 

In this connection, Sir Pierson Dixon emphasized that 
the resolution “stands as a whole.” 

“Those who have voted for it,” he said, “must be 
assumed to have voted for it as a whole, for all its con- 
tents, and the parties to whom it is addressed must 
be expected similarly to accept it for what it is with 
all its contents—this resolution which has behind it 
the unanimous voice of the Security Council.” 

When Mr. Sobolev asked Mr. Shukairy if he still 
considered a vote on the Syrian-Soviet draft resolution 
necessary, the Syrian representative replied that he 
would not press for a vote at that meeting. He would 
prefer the draft resolution to remain standing in the 
Council until an opportune moment and therefore re 
quested the Soviet Union not to press for a vote. 


Syria’s Moderation Praised 

After the unanimous adoption of the three-power 
draft, Dr. Belaunde, speaking as the President of the 
Council, noted that a number of delegations had praised 
the moderation which Syria had shown in the face 
of the attack by bringing its complaint to the Council 
instead of reacting in a way which would have pro 
duced a general conflict in the area. 

Since it had not been considered appropriate to make 
any reference to that point in the resolution, he re 
garded it as the Council's moral duty to record its 
approval of that temperate conduct on Syria's part. 

The outcome of the Council’s deliberations, he said, 
was a resolution, adopted by a significantly ungnimous 
vote, which had been inspired by justice with a view to 
the strict fulfilment of the painful duty which condem- 
nation of an act done by a Member of the United 
Nations must be. At the same time, by its psychological 
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effects and by its solemn warning, the resolution pro 
vided grounds for hope. 

Stressing this hope, Mr. Belaunde continued: “We 
hope that both parties will regard the armistice line as 
sacred and inviolable, not merely because they accepted 
it, but also because it was created by the high interven 
tion of the United Nations. We also trust that they 
will regard as sacred the duty implied in our appeal 
to them to cooperate with the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization, who represents the 
United Nations not only in his day-to-day purely ad- 
ministrative capacity, but also in the interest of peace, 
and endowed with full moral powers. Sometimes the 
mere discharge of a duty, without overstepping a line 
which may appear modest and inconsequential, may 
have incalculable consequences; and if a positive policy 
of effective cooperation for peace and international har- 
mony is added to this negative legal attitude, the conse 
quences may be still greater.” 

He went on to say that the geographical position of 


the Middle East made it a sensitive area in the political 
life of mankind. High political interests clashed there, 
as did the interests, sacred to the United Nations, of 
peoples living under the sign of the United Nations 
And not merely the geographical position of the Middle 
East, but its profound and majestic history, led him 
to believe that the fate of humanity might be decided 
in that area 

It was true that peace was indivisible and that a 
violation of peace in one area to some extent en- 
dangered the peace of the world; however, in the exist- 
ing world situation and in the light of events of the 
past, it was possible to draw up an order of intensity 
of dangers as well as of hopes 

He appealed for moderation and self-control and 
for a spirit of cooperation, for, he said, while feelings 
on either side might be legitimate, they must perhaps 
be sacrificed or tolerated for the sake of the higher 
interests of humanity 


The Chief of Staff’s Report 


(; ENERAL Burns’ report of the action on the night of 
¥ December 11/12 showed that casualties totalled 
fifty-six killed, nine wounded and thirty-two missing on 
the Syrian side and six killed and ten wounded on the 
Israeli side. The operations, he said, were carried out 
by Israeli armed forces within Syrian territory on the 
east shore of Lake Tiberias, between El Butciha and 
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El Koursi. The area of the attack extended for a dis- 
tance of about seven miles 

In a statement issued on the night of December 11, 
an Israeli Foreign Ministry spokesman had linked the 
attacks on the Syrian positions with the shelling of 
Israeli fishing boats and their police escort on Lake 
Tiberias on December 10. But, commented General 
Burns, there was a striking disparity between the scale 
of the retaliation and the provocation cited. The Israeli 
action, he said, was a deliberate violation of the pro- 
visions of the General Armistice Agreement, including 
those relating to the demilitarized zone, which was 
crossed by the Isracli forces which entered Syria. In 
this “retaliatory” action, as in the Kibya and Gaza 
incidents, Israeli forces acted by surprise and, after 
striking a heavy blow, returned to their base, he said 

“There is, however,” General Burns observed, “a 
risk in such retaliatory action, namely, that the at- 
tackers may not be able to limit the extent of the op- 
eration to that planned. Such actions may well produce 
a violent reaction by the forces of the attacked country, 
and what had been conceived as a limited raid develops 
into full-scale hostilities. In the present atmosphere of 
tension and military activity this possibility must be 
faced.” 

The incidents of Syrian shooting at Israeli boats 
however, would hardly appear to be the sole cause of 
the retaliatory action when viewed against the back- 
ground of the general relations between the parties 
the Chief of Staff commented. 


















There had been no formal meeting of the Israel- 
Syria Mixed Armistice Commission, except emergency 
meetings, since June 20, 1951. 


Increased Tension 


Incidents connected with fishing in Lake Tiberias 
had, from time to time, increased the tension between 
Israel and Syria. Israel had resented Syrian interference 
with Israeli fishing. Syria had resented the fact that in- 
habitants of Syria were no longer exercising the fishing 
rights which they enjoyed under the Anglo-French 
Agreement of March 7, 1923. 

Israeli representatives had expressed their readiness 
to negotiate regarding the renewal of the agreement. 
They had also suggested that individual Syrians be 
granted fishing permits, on application to Israeli au- 
thorities. The Israeli suggestions had not been accepted 
by Syria, however, and Israeli police had not only pro- 
tected Israeli fishermen but had prevented the inhabit- 
ants of Syria from fishing in the lake. 

Either when they were escorting Israeli fishermen or 
chasing Syrian fishing boats, the Israeli police had from 
time to time been fired at from Syrian positions close 
to the shore. They had also fired at those Syrian posi- 
tions. Israeli and Syrian complaints had been lodged 
with the Mixed Armistice Commission in connection 
with such shooting incidents. In most cases, both parties 
had submitted complaints in connection with the same 
incidents, and in those on which emergency meetings 
of the Commission were held both parties were blamed 
for their part in the incidents. 

his division of responsibility, stated General Burns, 
resulted not only from the difficulty of determining 
which side fired first, but, in such exchanges of fire, 
each side violated the General Armistice Agreement 
by firing across the demarcation line, which in that 
area runs along the international boundary between 
Syria and Palestine as shown on a map attached to 
The boundary follows a line on the 
shore parallel to and ten metres (about eleven yards) 
from the edge of the lake. 

In 1954 the Mixed Armistice Commission considered 
that Israel was violating the armistice agreement by 
using armored landing craft armed with machine-guns 
and cannon as police boats in the eastern part of Lake 
Tiberias. After discussion between General Burns and 
the Israeli Chief of Staff, two craft were modified as 
agreed. 


the agreement 


Emergency Meetings Not Requested 


During the first ten months of 1955, there were 
several complaints by Israel of firing by Syrian outposts 
on Israeli fishermen and police launches, but in none 
of those incidents did Israel request an emergency 
meeting of the Commission or an investigation. In most 
cases it was alleged that the firing was directed not at 
Israeli fishing craft but at Israeli police boats. Such 
boats, whether they escort fishing craft or not, often 
cruise close to the shore and prevent the inhabitants 
of Syria from crossing the ten-metre strip to fish in or 


use the waters of the lake, said General Burns, Such 
cruising, he observed, is considered provocative by 
nearby Syrian positions. There had been exchanges 
of fire from time to time. 

In order to prevent incidents during the 1955-56 
fishing season, the Chairman of the Israel-Syria Mixed 
Armistice Commission passed to the senior Syrian rep- 
resentative on November 2, 1955, information which 
had been given by the senior Israeli representative to 
the effect that about sixty Israelis would fish permanent- 
ly in certain specified areas. 

“The senior Syrian delegate,” said General Burns, 
“acted on the information received from the Chairman. 
No Israel fishing boat has been fired at since the be- 
ginning of the fishing season, The December 10 inci- 
dent, which was followed by the violent retaliatory 
action against the Syrian positions on the night of 
December 11/12, was again an incident between Israel 
craft other than fishing boats and a Syrian position.” 

As in previoas complaints, each party alleged that 
the other had opened fire. There were no casualties, and 
neither party requested an emergency meeting of the 
Armistice Commission. 


Bitterness Over Prisoners 


In addition to Israel's and Syria’s previous differences 
in regard to the demilitarized zone which had resulted 
in virtual paralysis of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion machinery, relations between the parties were 
more seriously embittered by their failure to agree to 
an exchange of prisoners during 1955, General Burns 
related. The course of prolonged negotiations to secure 
the release of four Israeli soldiers taken prisoner on 
December 8, 1954, when carrying out an intelligence 
operation in Syrian territory, was interrupted by an 
incident on October 22, 1955, during which Israeli 
military raiding parties killed three, wounded six and 
captured five Syrian military personnel. 

Since Syria had not requested an emergency meeting, 
the Commission had not considered the United Nations 
observers’ report on the investigation of that incident. 
Syria, like Israel, for several months had filed com- 
plaints “for the next formal meeting of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission” so that as of December 9, 
1955, there were outstanding for “the next formal meet- 
ing” 568 Syrian and 401 Israeli complaints. 

“The fact that, after ‘formal meetings’ which fell into 
disuse in 1951, ‘emergency meetings’ are no longer re- 
sorted to (the last one took place in March 1955) in- 
dicates the extent to which the traditional Mixed 
Armistice Commission procedure of formal discussion 
has broken down,” commented General Burns. “It has 
been replaced with more or less success by informal 
conversations and also, unfortunately, when an incident 
occurs, by unilateral statements the object or result of 
which is to inflame public opinion.” 

An attempt to find a solution to the probler: by sug- 
gesting agreements which might be made and arrange- 
ments which might be effected within the scope of the 
Israel-Syria General Armistice Agreement was probably 
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not realistic, continued General Burns. If there were a 
possibility that the two parties would cooperate in 
finding an “equitable and mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment” of their claims and complaints, as was hoped 
and intended at the time the armistice agreement was 
signed, the troubles in regard to fishing on Lake 
Tiberias could be readily settled, he believed. 


Possibilities of Solution 


The informal procedure of notifying the Syrians 
where and when the Israelis would fish might, however, 
if the parties agreed, help in preventing further inci- 
dents in the northeastern area of the lake, he said. He 
considered that there might also be a kind of gentle- 
man’s agreement concerning Israeli police boats. For 
instance, Israel’s right to send police boats to patrol 
anywhere in Lake Tiberias would in no way be im 
paired by a new gentleman's agreement to keep them 
at a certain distance from the shore. Similarly, Israel's 
right to the ten-metre strip along the shore should not 
be affected by letting inhabitants of Syria water their 
cattle in or draw water from the lake. The Syrian au 
thorities could also, without impairing their legal posi 
tion in the matter, authorize individuals residing in 
Syria to apply for fishing permits issued by the Israeli 
authorities 

“An early exchange of prisoners, carried out in con 
formity with the Geneva Convention, would also help 
in relieving tension,” General Burns observed. “More 
over, as long as the General Armistice Agreement is in 
force, both parties should endeavor to apply its clauses 

The Mixed Armistice Commission is not operating 
and cannot operate unless the parties will agree to 
forego unilateral interpretations of its powers and to 
make use of the clause for the interpretation of the 
meaning of the provisions of the General Armistice 
Agreement, . . . In present circumstances, the alterna 
tive to the use of force, which should be strongly con- 
demned, is the implementation of the General Armistice 
Agreement, supplemented, if possible, as suggested 
above, by gentleman's agreements, arrived at within 
the framework of the armistice agreement and in its 
spirit.” 

In a supplement to his report, dated December 30, 


General Burns cited information given to a United 
Nations military observer by a Syrian cadet taken 
prisoner by the Israelis on the night of December 11/12 
and also photostatic copies of captured Syrian docu- 
ments, including a map and army orders and instruc- 


tions. 

That officer had told the observer that he had fired 
at an Israeli police boat with a bazooka on December 
10 when the boat was 80 metres from shore. He had 
received telephonic instructions from his company 
commander to fire at the boat if it got closer than 
200 metres 

General Burns said that, while no provision of the 
armistice agreement in any way prejudiced the rights, 
claims and positions of either party in the ultimate 
peaceful settlement of Palestine questions, that agree- 
ment contained no clause authorizing Syrian authorities 
to consider any particular area of Lake Tiberias as 
Syrian waters. The eastern part of the lake and a ten- 
metre strip of land on the northeast shore are in Israeli 
controlled defensive area, he said. The armistice de- 
marcation line follows the international boundary be- 
tween Syria and Palestine, and orders to fire at Israeli 
military boats on Lake Tiberias would be orders to 
contravene article I, paragraph 2, of the agreement 
unless such boats were used in military operations 
against Syria. Shooting at police boats because they are 
closer than 250 metres from the shore is a violation 
of the agreement, he stated. Also an order to emplace 
a bazooka in the ten-metre strip for defence purposes 
contravened the agreement. 

He stressed his previous suggestion that incidents in 
the northeastern area of the lake might be largely 
avoided if, without prejudice to the rights, claims and 
positions of either party, a gentleman’s agreement could 
be reached according to which the Israeli police boats 
would not come closer than a certain distance from 
the shore so their movements would not give the 
Syrians any grounds for fearing aggressive action. This, 
he said, would render easier the enforcement of orders 
which should be issued by both parties that their forces 
should not move beyond or fire across the armistice 
demarcation line and should, in turn, eliminate any 
interference with Israeli fishing boats. 
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TWO WORLD BANK 
TRAINING SCHEMES 


WoO training schemes have been opened this year by 

the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment in Washington, D. C. One is a “staff 
college” for study and training in economic develop- 
ment. Known as the Economic Development Institute, 
it was set up with financial aid from the Rockefeller and 
Ford Foundations. The first course, of six-months’ 
duration, began on January 9. A week later, the Bank 
began its eighth annual general training program which 
is intended to enable younger officials from the Bank’s 
member countries to study its organization and func- 
tions in relation to the economic problems of these 
countries. This course, too, will last six months. 

The Institute is specially designed to meet the 
need of less developed countries for better economic 
management in government by increasing the number 
of administrators skilled in handling economic policy 
questions and in planning of administering economic 
development programs. 

Fourteen participants from fourteen of the Bank's 
member countries, or from territories administered by 
their governments, enrolled for the Institute’s first 
seminar, all of them senior officials. They come from 
Belgium (African territories), Ceylon, 
Egypt, Haiti, India, Japan, Mexico, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Uganda, and Yugoslavia. 


Colombia, 


Aims of Development Institute 


The objectives, organization and curriculum of the 
Institute were outlined to them in an inaugural address 
by its first Director, Professor A. K. Cairncross, who 
is on leave of absence from his post as Professor of 
Applied Economics and Director of the Department of 
Economic and Social Research at Glasgow University. 

“The main effort,” he said, “will be concentrated on 
making economic problems more intelligible and on 
sifting the variety of ways in which they have been 
handled so as to see which were successful and which 
were not. In adopting this approach, the Institute will 
be following the example of management training pro- 


grams and staff colleges throughout the world.” 

In discussing the aims of the Institute, Professor 
Cairncross explained: “We shall not aim at soaring 
generalizations or universal formulae. As far as pos- 
sible, we shall start at the other end, with the problems 
as they present themselves, and work back towards the 
general considerations that may contribute to a solution 
of these problems. We shall try to discover what has 
worked and what has not and enlist your help in the 
quest. eee 

“Our object will be to marry experience and analysis, 
using both as far as time and human capacity permit,” 
he added. “We shall hope to draw on your experience 
as well as on our own and the experience of the staff 
of the Bank.” 

The Rockefeller and Ford Foundations have each 
put up $85,000 for the course. Each government rep 
resented is contributing $1,500 for its particular nom- 
inee, and the remaining costs are 
International Bank itself. 


borne by the 


General Training Course 


Nine participants have enrolled for the latest annual 
general training program. They are from Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Honduras, Indonesia, Italy, the Republic 
of Korea, Southern Rhodesia and Thailand. During 
their six-month cours:, they will learn at first hand 
how the Bank is organized and administered, how it 
makes loans, how it markets its bonds, and what 
methods it uses in giving technical assistance, in draw- 
ing up long-range development schemes and in analyz- 
ing development projects. They will also study 
development economics, industrial history, national 
income statistics and balance-of-payment methods. In 
addition, they will visit industrial, commercial and 
financial institutions in the United States. 

Inaugurated in 1949, the general training programs 
of this type, counting that for 1956, have included 
participants from all but eleven of the Bank’s fifty- 
eight member countries 
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vided by UNKRA. A further allocation of $90,000 
was made by the Agency this year to continue technical 
assistance for two years and to purchase additional 
equipment and supplies 

Various other organizations interested in the project 
have given subsidiary apparatus to the academy. Two 
ships’ radars, a radio telephone, a radio direction finder, 
and an echo sounding apparatus to measure depths 
were given by the United States Electronic Corporation, 
and reels of training films, sets of training charts on 
engineering, seamanship and navigation were contrib- 
uted by the United States Navy. 

The curriculum of the academy which is modelled 
closely on the training program followed at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, New 
York, was worked out with the assistance of Captain 
Alexander Roth of the United States Merchant Marine, 
acting as UNKRA advisor to the Academy. 

Captain Roth, who is now assisted by a marine engi 
neer, Mr. Theodore Brida, has drawn up outlines for 
twelve courses in electronics, seamanship and other 
nautical sciences and holds regular seminars for the 
Korean instructors on teaching theory and practice 
['wo Korean instructors are at present studying at Kings 
Point under UNKRA-sponsored scholarships. 

The standards demanded by the academy are high 
The cadets, high school graduates, have to pass a stiff 
entrance examination before enrollment for the four 
year university-level course which will qualify them as 
deck or engineering officers for Korea’s growing Mer 
chant Marine, or for posts as port authorities and other 
seaboard occupations. The second year of their training 
iS spent at sea to give them practical experience 

Though the courses are intensive there are no lack of 
candidates among the younger men who regard the 
Merchant Marine as the life line of their country 











High above the roof of the 
Merchant Marine Academy 
the electronics teacher 
instructs a small group on 
the mechanics of radar 
equipment 


A typical classroom in 
the Merchant Marine 
Academy. A year of book 
work and theory precedes 
a year at sea in the 
students’ training course 
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Tramimng for € ladets on Korea 





A small-scale model is used to give cadets 
their first lessons on the deck equipment 
of a modern merchant ship 


In the machine shop, cadets learn how to 

do emergency repairs. Here instructor Kang 

Kyong Wok, now taking an observer's course at 
Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy in New York, 
demonstrates the use of small milling machine. 








... And for Instructors in New York 


Sohn Tae Hyon and Kang Kyung Wok find 
no difficulty in understanding the universal 
language of the sea. The two instructors 
from the Korean Merchant Marine Academy 
are attending observer courses at Kings 
Point Marine Academy, New York, under 
sponsorship of UNKRA. Here they are 
discussing sea routes from New York to 
Korea with Lt. Leonard Urschel, Assistant 
to the Dean of Kings Point Academy, in 

the college library. 








Kang Kyung Wok, Chief Engineer at the 
Korean Merchant Marine Academy, takes 
an active part in the engine room routines 
at Kings Point, Assisted by Midshipman 
cadet Robert Friedman (left) he is closing 
the main stop valves in a liberty ship boiler. 





Rigging a stage is the same operation for 
seamen the world over. Sohn Tae Hyon, 
chief instructor at the Korean Merchant 
Marine Academy, right, discusses tec hniques 
with cadet midshipman Stephen Banjacski 
in the Marlinspike Seamanship laboratory 

at Kings Point. 





FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


~ Re ¢ 
dts 


Toward Freedom From Want 


6 he ideas and events which 

caused the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, one of the specialized agencies, 
to come into existence and those 
which since have moulded its activi- 
ties into their present shape are de- 
scribed, on the occasion of the 
organization's tenth anniversary, in 
a book by P. Lamartine Yates en 
titled So Bold an Aim 

The book, subtitled “Ten Years of 
International Cooperation Toward 
Freedom From Want,” is concerned 
only with the reasons for FAO and 
with evaluating that organization's 
actions over the past ten years 
However, much of what is said of 
PAO can be regarded as having a 
general application to other interna 
tional organizations 

The first S52 of Mr. Yates’ 
161-pages is devoted to the histori 
cal events and the fusion of ideas, 
especially in the twentieth century, 
which logically led to the creation 
of FAO—its province: food, the 
essential of life, and agriculture, the 
occupation of two thirds of the 
population of the world; its goal 
freedom from want, Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada, Chairman of the 
first session, pointed up the impor- 
tance of the occasion, and provided 
a title for this book when he wrote: 
“FAO is the first international agency 
which sets out with so bold an aim 
as that of helping nations to achieve 
freedom from want, Never before 
have the nations got together for 
such a purpose.’ 

Thereafter nations did get to- 
gether and are still getting together, 
striving to erase hunger in the midsi 
of plenty and to raise the living 
standards of the less fortunate 

In the second part of his book, 
Mr. Yates, a former FAO economist, 
discusses the organization’s growth 
candidly and often critically. During 
the years 1946 to 1948 much of 
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its energy was concentrated on in- 
ternational trade problems; nonethe- 
less a beginning was made in estab- 
lishing a fact-finding information 
service and in developing a wide 
range of technical activities in the 
fields of agriculture, economics, nu- 
trition, fisheries and forestry. Mr 
Yates also treats of the influences 
and the development of interna- 
which led to the 
Technical 


tional 
activity now known as 
Assistance. He briefly explains how 
a government would request a tech- 
nical expert, how he 
would fit into a national program 
and how fellowships and internships 
aid in the training of those who will 


thought 


assistance 


carry on the projects after the ex- 
pert has completed his work 

A chapter is devoted to the or- 
ganization’s attempt to deal with the 
problem of shortages and surpluses 
“Governments are so committed to 
protecting and supporting the in- 
comes of their farm communities 
that they feel unable to participate 
in international arrangements which 
might require them to modify this 
protection and support,” Mr. Yates 
writes. “The road to satisfactory 
international integration lies not 
through abolishing all national con- 
trols, as some thought in the ‘thir- 
ties, but rather through coordinating 
the national controls in the general 

a difficult road demanding 
patience, for advances are 


interest 
much 
scored in yards not miles.” 

Actions which may be taken and 
projects which may be followed 
through in the future are discussed 
in the last part of So Bold an Aim 


So BOLD AN AIM, by P. Lamartine 
Y ates 
by three appendices 


161 pages supplemented 
which list 
FAO member countries, selected 
and annotated publications, and 
training centres which in recent 
years have formed so important 
a part of the organization's action 


programs. Available in the Unit- 
ed States at Columbia University 
International Documents 
Service, New York, N. Y., and 
at the Bookshop at United Na- 
tions Headquarters; in Canada, 


Press, 


The Ryerson Press, Toronto; in 
the United Kingdom, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London; and FAO 
Sales Agents in other countries. 
Price: $1.50, 7/6. 


fiomic Energy Conference 


Mo! of the physics section of 
Volume 2 of Proceedings of 


the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of 


the scheduled sixteen volume work 


Atomic Energy, 


on the Conference held in Geneva 
last summer, is concerned with 
the theory of how particles smaller 
than atoms act. This theory and 
confirming experimental results are 
essential to atomic energy develop- 
ment now and in the future. Also 
currently available is Volume 14, 
on isotopes. 

Much experimental work in nu- 
clear physics is carried on with re- 
search reactors that serve as sources 
of radiation and particles such as 
neutrons. The major part of Volume 
2 is taken up by descriptions of al- 
most all research reactors already 
built in the world, plus those in ad- 
vanced stages of design and con- 
struction. Details of how such re- 
actors are operated and used for re- 
search are also given. 

Volume 14 describes in detail the 
methods and problems of produc- 
tion, handling and distribution of 
radioactive isotopes. One of the 
most useful applications of nuclear 

















energy today is the use of these iso- 
topes for research, development, and 
industrial The tech- 
niques of handling large quantities 
of intensely radioactive material are 


applications 


delineated in this volume, and the 
special equipment necessary is de- 
scribed. 

Since it is essential, in handling 
such large quantities of important 
materials, to have good methods for 
determining their exact characteris- 
tics and the quantity of material on 
hand, Volume 14 contains much in- 
formation on recent developments in 
the field of dosimetry. Dosimetry is 


UNITED NATIONS 


MARCH 5-30 ©COMMISSION ON 
RIGHTS Headquart¢ rs 
Twelfth session. Agenda includes 
annual reports on human rights; 
studies of specific rights and 
groups of rights; prevention of 
discrimination and protection of 
minorities; communications; ad 
visory services in the field of 
human rights; review of program 


HUMAN 


and establishment of priorities 
MARCH 12-23 UnNrITep Nations Cui 
DREN'S FUND (UNICEF): EXECUTIVE 
BOARD AND PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Headquarters 
MARCH 12-28 COMMISSION ON THE STA 
rus oF WOMEN. Geneva 


Tenth session 
includes 


Provisional agenda 
political rights of wom 
en; access of women to education; 
equal pay for equal work; eco 
nomic Opportunities for women; 
nationality of married women; 
status of women in private law; 
technical programs in 
relation to the status of women; 
reports of commissions; report of 
the Inter-American Commission 
of Women; action taken on deci- 
sions reached by the Commission 
it its ninth session and review of 
the program of work and estab 
lishment of priorities 


MARCH 13-14 CONFERENCE OF 


(ORGANIZATIONS 
HANDICAPPED 


assistance 


WorRLD 
INTERESTED IN THE 
Headquarters 


MARCH 15-24 ‘TECHNICA! 
Board. Headquarters 

Thirty-fifth Will meet in 

closed consider 1956 
program, the earmarking of finan 

cial resources for the year and 
general administrative questions 


ASSISTANCE 


session 
session to 


COMMITTEE ON 
Headquarters 


MARCH 26-30 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
COMMITTEE WorRKING GROUP ON 
EVALUATION. Headquarters 

Will consider in closed session a 
report which is being prepared 


MARCH 19 
TIONS 


C ONTRIBI 








the measurement of the amount of 
radioactivity or of the effect the rad 
iation emitted by radioactive mate- 
rials has on other materials 

Prices are as follows: Volume 2, 
UN Publication No. 1956.1X.1 (471 
pages) $8.00, 57/- sterling, 34.00 
Swiss francs; Volume 14, UN Publi- 
cation No. 1956.1X.1 (305 pages) 
$6.50, 45 


francs, or equivalent in other cur- 


sterling, 28.00 Swiss 


rencies. The price for the complete 
set of sixteen volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings has been set at US $130.00, 
£46 sterling, Swiss francs 575.00 
or equivalent in other currencies 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS | 


te. 


to evaluate operations of the ex 
panded program in Six 
countries as well as the 
fellowship program 


MARCH (1 week) ADVISORY 
ON INTERNATIONAI 
THE PEACEFUL 
ENERGY 


selected 
overall 


(COMMITTEE 
CONFERENCE ON 
Uses of ATOMK 
Headquarters 

Primarily to consider the conven 
ing of a second international con 
ference for the exchange of tech 


nical information regarding the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy 

APRIL (3 weeks) SCIENTIFIC Com™I! 
TEE ON Errecrs OF ATOMIC RADIA 


rIiON, Headquarters 


APRIL 9-20 UNrrep NATIONS JomnT Strart 
PENSION Board. Headquarters 
Seventh session 


APRIL 10-13. UNITED 
MENTS COMMITTEE 


NATIONS INVEST 
Headquarters 
Standing Committee to advise the 
Secretary-General on investment 
of the United Nations Pension 
Fund and other United Nations 
trust funds, Will meet in closed 
session 


APRIL 12-20 INTERNATIONAI 
ICR ADVISORY Boar! 


Civil, SERV 
Headquarte rs 


APRIL 12-28 ADVISORY 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
(QUESTIONS. Geneva 


(COMMITTEE ON 
AND BUDGETARY 


APRIL 16-20 INTERIM COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAI 
COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS. Head 
quarters 

APRIL 16-MAY 4 STATISTICAL COMMIS 


SiON, Headquarters 
Ninth session 


APRIL 17-MAY 4 FCONOMK 
Counci.. Headquarters 
Twenty-first session 


APRIL 23-MAY 19 COMMISSION ON NAR 
coTic Drucs. Geneva 
Eleventh session. 


APRIL 23-JUNE 30 INTERNATIONAL 
COMMISSION. Geneva 
Fighth session 


AND SOCIAI 


LAW 






The full series, or individual vol- 
umes, may be obtained from United 
Nations sales agents in various coun- 
tries; in the United States from In- 
ternational Service of 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y,; in 
Canada, Ryerson Press, 299 Queen 
St. West, Toronto; in the United 
Kingdom, H. M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1. For 
visitors to Headquarters, the vol- 
umes are on sale at the United Na 
tions Bookshop; or write Sales and 
Circulation Section, United Nations, 
for your nearest agent 


Documents 


| 
¥ 


APRIL 26-28 
TEE ON COORDINATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIT 
PREPRATORY 


COMMITTERB, Geneva 


Ihirtieth session 


APRIL 27-MAY 25 
MATION FROM 
TERRITORIES 


APRIL CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC INFORMATION FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIPS 
Rome. 


COMMITTEE ON INFOR 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
Headquarters, 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


MARCH 5-10 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON PREVEN 
TION OF RoaD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
Gseneva 


MARCH 12-16 (CONFERENCE OF 
STATISTICIANS: WORKING 


EUROPEAN 
CsROUP ON 


STATISTICS OF Fixep Capital FoRMA 
TION, Geneva 

MARCH 12-17. INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON FISCAI 
(ROAD) PROBLEMS. Geneva 

MARCH 20 COAL COMMITTEE Coal 
TRADE SUBCOMMITTER, Geneva 

MARCH 21-22 COAL COMMITTER. Geneva 

MARCH 26-28 (tentative) Timer Com 
MITTER. Geneva 

MARCH 26-29 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE: WoORKING PaRTY ON INTER 
NATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT REGIME; 
on (Marcn 26-27) SUBCOMMITTEE 


ON Ran. TRANSPORT. Geneva 

APRIL 5-20 ELEVENTH Session oF Eco 
NOMK COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 
Geneva 

APRIL 16-21 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTES Group or Customs Ex 
PERTS. C,eneva 

APRIL 23-27 STREL COMMITTER, Geneva 

APRIL 23-28 COMMITTER ON DEVELOP 
MENT OF TRADE: CONSULTATION ON 


PAYMENTS. Geneva 


APRIL 30-MAY 5 COMMITTES 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS 
ING PARTY 


on AOR! 
Ab Hoc Work- 
ON STANDARDIZATION OF 
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CONDITIONS OF SaLe 
Geneva 


FOR CEREALS 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 
MARCH 7-14 COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE: SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEC- 
raic Power. India 
Fifth session. 


MARCH 26-31 INLAND TRANSPORT Com 
MITTEE: RAILWAY SUBCOMMITTEE. 
New Dethi 


MARCH 26-APRiL 4 FourRTH REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF STATISTICIANS ON 
1960 PorpULaTION Census. Bangkok. 

Sponsored jointly by ecare and 
the United Nations Statistical Of- 
fice. Provisional agenda includes: 


censuses of population and of 
housing. 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
io 
MARCH 15-28 Comm™miTTee or Experts 
ON THE APPLICATION OF CONVEN 
TIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. Ge 
neva 
I wenty-sixth session 
APRIL 4-14 PRTROLEUM COMMITTEI 
Geneva 


Fifth session, reconvened 


APRIL 30-MAY 12 
ree. Istanbul 


Sixth session 


FAO 


MARCH 5-10 Near Fast MEETING ON 
ANIMAL HeaLTu. Damascus 


Provisional agenda includes: mat 
ters arising from the previous 
meeting in Cyprus; training of 
veterinarians in Near East Re 
gion; review of present and pos- 
sible future technical assistance 
projects in the field of animal 
health in the countries of the 
Near East. 

MARCH 14-21 WorKING Party ror De 
VELOPMENT OF GRAZING AND FopDpER 
Resources or Near East. Cairo. 

MARCH Foor anp Mowrtu Disease Com- 
MISSION. Rome 

MARCH COP CONSULTATIVE SUBCOMMTIT 
TREE ON RICE: PREPARATORY MEETING 
Rome 

MARCH (last week) Executrive Commir- 
ree AND Futt European Commis 


Coat Mines Commorit 


SION FOR CONTROL OF 
Moutn Disease. Rome 


APRIL 1 PaNeL or ExPEerRTs on LONG 


Term Powicy in Desert Locust 
Prosi_ems. London. 


APRIL 9-10 TECHNICAL 
CuHemistry, Haifa, 


FOOT-AND- 


PANEL ON Woop 


APRIL 16-19 EUROPEAN COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE: SUBCOMITTEE ON EXx- 
TENSION EDUCATION AND RURAL 
Youtu. Switzerland. 

APRIL) «STUDY GRoUP ON PROBLEMS OF 
INDIVIDUAL AND Group SETTLEMENT 
Israel 

UNESCO 

MARCH 5-14 CONFERENCE ON THE UNI 
VERSITY TEACHING OF SociaL Sci 
ENCES IN SOUTH AMERICA, Rio de 
Janeiro 

MARCH 19-23 CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


On ADULT EpuCcATION. Paris 


Eighth session 


MARCH 22-24 PREPARATORY MEETING OF 
SPECIALISTS ON HumiIp Tropics Rg 
SEARCH PROGRAM. Ceylon 


APRIL 5-6 INTERNATIONAL ADvisorY Com 
MITTEE ON RESEARCH IN THE NA 
TURAL Sciences. Paris 


Third session 


APRIL 9-13 INTERNATIONAI 
MEETING ON PROFESSIONALI 
FoR JOURNALISM, Paris 


APRIL 18-27 CONFERENCE ON THE CUI 
TURAL INTEGRATION OF IMMIGRANTS 
Havana 


EXPERT 
TRAINING 


IcAO 


APRIL 3 THD CARIBBEAN 
At NAVIGATION MEETING 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic 

APRIL 3-MAY 4 COUNCIL OF ICAO (PART 
1): Com™iutrree Puase. Montreal 


T'wenty-eighth session 


REGIONAI 
Ciudad 


WwHO 


MARCH 19-24 COMMITTEE ON INTERNA 


TIONAL QUARANTINE, Geneva 
UPU 
APRIL 11-14 SUBCOMMITTEE ON QUES 
TIONS RELATING TO COST OF POSTAI 


OPERATIONS. Berne 


APRIL 16-23 SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
STUDY OF VARIATIONS IN THE BASE 
RATES FOR AIR CONVEYANCE. Berne 


APRIL 24-28 AIRMAIL SUBCOMMITTEE 
(EXPANDED). Berne 
APRIL 28 FILM ARCHIVES SUBCOMMIT- 


ree. Berne. 

APRIL 30-MAY12 EXECUTIVE AND LIAISON 
COMMITTEE, Berne 

During the above session SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON CONTAINERS. Berne 


APRIL 30 UNiversAL Decimal CLASSIFI- 
CATION SUBCOMMITTEE. Berne. 


ITU 


MARCH 5, 13 CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERNATIONAL RADIO COMMUNI 
CATIONS: StuDY Group XI ON TELE 
vision. New York 


Color television demonstrations 


MARCH (last 3 weeks) 
TELEPHONE CONSULTATIVE 
TEE. Geneva 
Meetings of the third 
fifth study groups 


INTERNATIONAL 
ComMitT- 


fourth and 


APRIL 21 ADMINISTRATIVE CouNcH 
Geneva 
wMo 
MARCH 12 REGIONAL ASSOCIATION VI 


(Europe). Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia 


Second session 


MARCH-APRIL (tentative) WMO WORKING 
GROUP ON THE INTERNATIONAL GEO- 


PHYSICAL YEAR 1957-1958. Geneva 
APRIL 17-MAY 1 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Geneva 


Eighth session 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


MARCH 7 INTERNATIONAL Arm TRANS 
PORT ASSOCIATION: NORTH ATLANTIC 
Orr-SeasOn Fares Powticy Group 
Switzerland 

MARCH 12-17 WorRLD YWCA SEMINAR 
Geneva 

MARCH 15 INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANS 


FARES AND RATES 
Paris 


PORT ASSOCIATION 
SIMPLIFICATION GROUP 

MARCH CATHOLIC INTERNATIONAL UNION 
ror SociaL Science: STUDY GROUP 
ON ADULT EDUCATION AND Social 
Science. Caracas 


SUGGESTED READING LIST 





The following publications are suggested for readers as background information on articles in this issue of 

the REVIEW. United Nations publications are obtainable from sales agents listed on the inside back cover 

specialized agency publications from many of these agents or by writing to the agency. Most publications 
may be purchased by visitors in the bookshop at United Nations Headquarters. 


A CHART FOR ALL THE OCEANS 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS ON THI 
ReoiMe or THe Hion Seas, Vor- 
UME I. 307 pp. clothbound, U.N 
Sales No. 1951.V.2. Price: $3.50, 
25/-, Sw. fr. 14.00. 


A systematic collection of national 
legislative texts dealing with matters 


of international concern that consti- 
tute evidence of States practice in the 
field of international law. This volume 
deals with the continental shelf, con- 
tiguous zones and supervision of for- 
eign vessels on the high seas. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS ON THE 
REGIME OF THE HicH Seas, VoL- 


UME II. 142 pp. clothbound. U.N 
Sales No. 1952.V.1. Price: $2.50 
17/6, Sw. fr. 10.00. 


The laws of more than sixty coun- 
tries are published in this volume. It 
also deals with the problem of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of a state over acts 
committed in other states or on the 

















high seas, on board a ship or an 
airplane. 


REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION TO THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY. Report of the Fifth Session 
of the Commission is obtainable as: 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
Eighth Session, Supplement No. 9, 
72 pp., 70¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 2.75; the 
Sixth Session: General Assembly, 
Official Records, Ninth Session, 
Supplement No. 9, 36 pp., 30¢, 2/-, 
Sw. fr. 1.20; the Seventh Session: 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
Tenth Session, Supplement No. 9, 
49 pp., 50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


The reports summarize the Inter- 
national Law Commission’s work on 
the regime of the high seas and the 
regime of the territorial sea. 


OCEAN STATION VESSEL MANUAL. 4/ 
pp. ICAO, Montreal, Canada. Price: 
50¢ (Cdn), 3/6, Fr. fr. 175. 

A Manual of the procedures for 
the operation of ocean station vessels. 


WmMo BULLETIN, Quarterly. WMO, 
Geneva. Annual subscription—Sw. 
fr. 4.00; single copy—Sw.fr. 1.00. 
Articles on developments in inter- 

national meteorology and summaries 

of the World Meteorological Organ- 
ization’s work in this field 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS JOURNAL. 
Monthly. Trilingual. ITU, Geneva. 
Annual subscription—Sw. fr. 10.00; 
single copy—Sw. fr. 1.25. 
Technical articles and news in the 

telecommunication field; in three sec- 

tions—English, French and Spanish 


PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 
AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


THE MAIN TYPES AND Causes or Dis- 
CRIMINATION. 88 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1949.X1V.3. Price: S0¢, 3/9, 
Sw. fr. 2.00. 

A study of the principal types of 
discrimination and the causes thereof, 
with a selected bibliography 


SPECIAL STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL Con- 
DITIONS IN NOoOn-SELP-GOVERNING 
rerrirories. 1/33 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1954.V1.B.1. Price: $1.50, 11 
Sw. fr. 6.00 
A study of educational conditions in 

all Non-Self-Governing Territories 
based on information transmitted dur- 
ing 1952 and previous years. Two 
annexes give statistics of illiteracy and 
school age population 


Wori_p SURVEY OF EDUCATION. 943 

pp. UNESCO, Paris. Price: paper- 
$14.00, Fr. fr. 4,000; cloth- 
$16.00, 4/14/6, Fr. fr 


bound 
bound 
4,500 


A reference book for educators and 
educational authorities. It contains up- 
to-date descriptions and statistics for 
the educational systems of almost 200 
countries and territories. 


INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK OF EDUCA- 
TION, 1954. 409 pp. UNESCO, 
Paris. Price: $3.00, 16/6, Fr. fr. 
800. 


Reports from ministries of educa- 
tion on educational progress in the 
school year 1953-54, preceded by a 
world survey of educational develop- 
ments in the period under review. 


Wor_D HANDBOOK OF EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AND STATISTICS, 470 
pp. clothbound. UNESCO, Paris 
Price: $9.00, 51/6, Fr. fr. 2,500. 
Basic data on the educational sys- 

tems of 50 nations, including a survey 

on the problems of comparable edu- 
cational statistics. 


Access OF WOMEN TO EDUCATION 
208 pp. UNESCO, Paris. Price: 
$1.50, 8/6, Fr. fr. 400 
The outcome of an inquiry con- 

ducted by the International Bureau 
of Education, with additional statisti- 
cal data supplied by UNEsco. Reports 
were received from ministries of edu- 
cation of 47 countries 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN LATIN 
America. 3/9 pp. ILO, Geneva. 
Price: $2.00, 12/-. 

A survey report drafted on the basis 
of information collected by the Latin 
American Manpower Field Office in 
1949 and 1950. 


LIVING WHOLE LIVES 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE OF Ex- 
PERTS ON PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN POR COUNTRIES OF SOUTH 
East Asia. 60 pp., U.N. Sales No. 
1951.1V.7. Price: 60¢, 4/6, Sw. fr 
2.50. 

Report on conference held at 
Jamshedpur, India, December 19-21, 
1950, and attended by representatives 
of the Governments of Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, the Philippines and Thai- 
land, of the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies and of the non- 
governmental organizations in the field 
of rehabilitation in South East Asia 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE WoRLD 
SociaL SiruaTion. 1/80 pp. U.N 
Sales No. 1952.1V.11. Price: $1.75 
12/6, Sw. fr. 7.00 

physically 


The problem of the 
handicapped in many countries in this 
worldwide survey are considered. The 
incidence of physical handicap, the 
special circumstances which the dis- 
abled have to face and the various 
programs undertaken on behalf of this 


special group by governments and by 
non-governmental organizations are 
also reviewed. 


MODERN METHODS OF REHABILITATION 
or THE ADULT DisaBLep. /08 pp. 
U.N. Sales No, 1952.1V.19. Price: 
$1.25, 9/-, Sw. fr. 2.50. 

Report of a group-training course 
organized by the United Nations with 
the cooperation of the World Health 
Organization and the International 
Labor Organization. The course was 
held in Sweden, Finland and Den- 
mark, September 8 to November 7, 
1952. 


SERVICES FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
cappeD. 3] pp. U.N. Sales No. 
19541V 10. Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr 
1.00. 

This illustrated brochure was pub- 
lished with the aim of providing in- 
formation on the subjects of physical 
handicap and rehabilitation to the 
general public as well as to profes- 
sional workers in this field. 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAMS 
oF SociaAL DEVELOPMENT. 2/9 pp. 
U.N. Sales No. 19551V.8. Price: 
$2.00, 15/-, Sw. fr. 8.00. 


A survey of national measures un- 
dertaken since 1945 in the fields of 
health, nutrition, housing, aid to the 
customer, education, labor, social se- 
curity and income maintenance, and 
social protection and rehabilitation, Its 
primary purpose is to help govern- 
ments, particularly those of the less 
developed countries, to raise the levels 
of living of their people and to benefit 
from each other's experience 


THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSAL 
COPYRIGHT CONVENTION 


UNIVERSAL COPYRIGHT CONVENTION, 
24 pp. UNESCO, Paris. Price: 50¢, 
2/6, Fr. fr. 125 
Text of the Convention in English, 

French and Spanish. 


RECORDS OF THE INTER-~GOVERNMENT- 
AL Copyricut Conrerence, 4/5 
pp. UNESCO, Paris $3.50 
21/-, Fr. fr. 1,000 
Records of the Conference held in 

Geneva, Switzerland, August 18 to 

September 6, 1952. Contains text of 

the Convention, lists of signatories, 

lists of participants in the Conference, 
officers and Secretariat of the Con- 
ference, report of the General Rap- 
porteur, recommendations minutes 
and working documents, and indexes. 


Price 


Coryricnt BULLETIN. Bi-annual. 
UNESCO, Paris. Annual Subscrip- 
tion: $2.25, 12/6, Fr. fr. 600 
Contains regular reports on devel- 

opments in the field of international 

copyright. English and French 
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ASIA’S MARCH TOWARD 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East, 1955. 235 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 195641.F 1. Price: $2.50, 18/9 
Sw. fr. 10.00 
In two parts with an introduction by 

the Executive-Secretary of ecare. Part 

I surveys postwar economic progress 

in the region and also the situation 

during 1955 in the spheres of agricul 
tural and industrial production, trans- 
port, trade and payments, monetary 
trends and development planning. Part 

Il contains an analysis of recent eco- 

individual 


nomic developments in 


countries in the region 


BULLETIN FOR ASIA AND 
rue Far East. Quarterly 
Annual 


ECONOMIC 
three 


issues and Survey (see 


The Palestine Question 


The Security Council 


Recalling its resolutions of July 15, 
1948, August Il, 1949, May 18, 1951, 
November 24, 1953, and March 29, 1955; 

Taking into consideration the state 
ments of the representatives of Syria and 
Israel and the reports of the Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organiza 
tion on the Syrian complaint that an at 
tack was committed by Israeli regular 
army forces against Syrian regular army 
forces on Syrian territory on December 
11, 1955; 

Noting the report of the Chief of Staff 
that this Israeli action was a deliberate 
violation of the provisions of the General 
Armistice Agreement, including those re 
lating to the demilitarized zone, which 
was crossed by the Israeli forces which 
entered Syria; 

Noting also without prejudice to the 
ultimate rights, claims and positions of 
the parties that according to the reports 
of the Chief of Staff there has been inter 
ference by the Syrian authorities with Is 


above). Price: $3.00, 22/6, Sw. fr 


12.00 

Each issue provides a quarterly re- 
view of economic developments in the 
area as well as a compendium of Asian 
economic statistics 


HELPING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN ASIA AND THE Far East. 22 pp 
United Nations Sales No. 1953.11.40 
Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50 
Pamphlet describing the United Na- 

tions Commission for Asia and the 

Far East and its activities 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
rHe Far East, ANNUAL REPORT 
Economic and Social Council, Offi 
cial Records, Twentieth Session, 
Supplement No. 5. Price: 40¢, 3/- 
Sw. fr. 1.50 


Annual report of the Commission 
covering the Period February 19, 
1954-April 7, 1955. 


TRUSTEESHIP ORGAN WELCOMES 

NEW MEMBERS 

OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SESSION OF rHE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL, JUNE 8 to JuLy 22, 1955 
249 pp. Price: $3.00, 22/5, Sw. fr 
12.00 
Official records of the last session 

of the Trusteeship Council (61 1th- 

646th meetings) held at Headquarters. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCH SIXTEENTH 
SESSION, OFFICIAL Recorps, Sup- 
PLEMENT No. |. 54 pp. Price: 60¢, 
4/6, Sw. fr. 2.50 
Resolutions adopted at the last ses- 

sion of the Trusteeship Council 


Resolution adopted by the Security Council on January 19, 1956 


raeli activities on Lake Tiberias, in con- 
travention of the terms of the General 
Armistice Agreement between Israel and 
Syria; 

1. Holds that this interference in no 
way justifies the Israeli action; 

2. Reminds the Government of Israel 
that the Council has already condemned 
military action in breach of the General 
Armistice Agreements, whether or not 
undertaken by way of retaliation, and has 
called upon Israel to take effective meas 
ures to prevent such actions; 

3. Condemns the attack of Decembe: 
11, as a flagrant violation of the cease 
fire provisions of its resolution of July 15, 
1948, of the terms of the General Armis 
tice Agreement between Israel and Syria, 
and of obligations under the 
Charter; 

4. Expresses its grave concern at the 
failure of the Government of Israel to 
comply with its obligations; 

5. Calls upon the Government of Is- 
rael to do so in the future, in default of 
which the Council will have to consider 


Israel's 


what further measures under the Charter 
are required to maintain or restore the 
peace, 

6. Calls upon the parties to comply 
with their obligations under article 5 of 
the General Armistice Agreement to re 
spect the armistice demarcation line and 
the demilitarized zone; 

Requests the Chief of Staff to pur 
sue his suggestions for improving the sit- 
uation in the area of Lake Tiberias with- 
out prejudice to the rights, claims and 
positions of the parties and to report to 
the Council as appropriate on the success 
of his efforts; 

8. Calls upon the parties to arrange 
with the Chief of Staff for an immediate 
exchange of all military prisoners; 

9. Calls upon both parties to cooper 
ate with the Chief of Staff in this and all 
other respects, to carry out the provisions 
of the General Armistice Agreement in 
good faith, and in particular to make full 
use of the Mixed Armistice Commission's 
machinery in the interpretation and ap 
plication of its provisions 
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Town Hall at Bangalore, india—the scene of dis- 
cussions about Asic’s march toward economic 
development which took place in the first half of 
February at the recent meetings of Asia’s “economic 
parliament,” the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East (see page 18). 





